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A. MiTcHELL PALMER 


Taken by Harris and Ewing, Washington, D. C., this picture was obtained 
by Leslie B. Carlton, photographer, from Charles R. and Alex Bensinger, 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 




















THE POLITICAL CAREER OF 
A. MITCHELL PALMER 


By DonaLp JoHNsSON* 


5 tor recent passing of a “red scare” and of its principal 
author, the late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin, 
has brought a renewed interest in another and earlier “red scare,” 
the one which followed the First World War. It has also brought a 
renewed interest in the principal figure of the earlier “scare,” a 
Pennsylvania politician by the name of Alexander Mitchell Pal- 
mer, who became Attorney General of the United States in March, 
1919, just four months after the war had ended. In many ways, 
the two scares resemble each other. Both followed great wars. 
Both were attended by rapid inflation and numerous strikes. Both 
found public opinion intolerant toward expressions of radicalism 
and indifferent to the traditional liberties of speech, press, and 
assembly. In both instances an enraged citizenry either encouraged 
or acquiesced in the investigation, interrogation, exposure, and 
suppression of those persons who would radically change the 
fabric of American life. 

What has led historians to call these occurrences “red scares” 
has been the feeling that in neither period was the “radical” a 
serious threat, and the belief that in both cases suppression went 
beyond the radical to include the liberal and even the conservative. 
The person who tried to protect the legal rights of the radical, it 
is believed, became as suspect as the radical himself. Nonethe- 
less, some distinguishing features, peculiar only to the first of 
these scares, must be noted. It had a short duration, the range of 
its greatest intensity extending over a mere nine months, between 
May, 1919, and January, 1920. It confined itself almost entirely 
to “alien” radicals or to those who sympathized with alien radicals. 


*Mr. Johnson is currently completing a doctoral dissertation on the 
\merican Civil Liberties Union. He has taught at Lafayette College, and is 
now teaching at Rutgers University. 
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Finally, its leadership was centered in the executive, rather than 
the legislative, branch of the national government. Its chief 
spokesman, in the sense that he became the symbol of what Louis 
F. Post has called the “deportations delirium of 1920,” was 
Attorney General A. Mitchell Palmer. 

Palmer’s personality is a difficult one to analyze. Private cor- 
respondence or personal memoirs that might lead to an adequate 
understanding are either non-existent or not presently available. 
No one has yet attempted a full-length biography.” Contradictions, 
or seeming contradictions, in his behavior are as numerous as they 
are puzzling. Palmer could direct the Department of Justice in a 
nationwide campaign to annihilate communism in such a fashion 
that one magistrate exclaimed, “More lawless proceedings are 
hard to conceive.”* Yet he was a Quaker, and professed an aver- 
sion to violence in any form. The radicals that Palmer pursued 
had initially won public disfavor because they objected to war; 
while Palmer himself abhorred war on religious grounds, he ap- 
peared to have no compassion for those who abhorred war on 
political grounds.‘ At one point Palmer voiced the wish that “any 
man might set up his camp chair and talk of any change to the 
system of government he might wish to talk of freely or openly,” 
and yet at approximately the same moment he was urging upon 
Congress an all-inclusive bill that would penalize any act of “hate” 
against an official or employee of the government (for this, Swin- 
burne Hale dubbed him “Act-of-Hate Palmer”’).° 


*Louis F. Post, The Deportations Delirium of 1920 (Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr and Co., 1923). 

*An excellent start in a full-length treatment is Stanley Coben’s “The 
Early Political Career of A. Mitchell Palmer: To 1917” (Unpublished 
Master’s Essay, Dept. of History, Columbia University, 1957). No published 
biography is available. Jerome C. Muys’ study, “A. Mitchell Palmer: A 
Survey of His Political Career” (Unpublished Senior Thesis, Princeton 
University, 1954) is weak on Palmer’s Attorney Generalship. Ellen B. 
Sehgal’s “The Social Outlook of Attorney General A. Mitchell Palmer” 
(Unpublished Master’s Essay, Dept. of History, Columbia University, 1956) 
is largely a study of a House Rules Committee investigation of Palmer. 

* Judge George W. Anderson, quoted in New York Call, April 26, 1920. 

“It is interesting that Palmer was never critical of the anti-war philosophy 
of the radicals. He concentrated upon their advocacy of revolution. It will 
be pointed out later that Palmer rejected the Secretaryship of War on the 
ground that his Quaker faith forbade it. 

*New York Times, February 29, 1920; Swinburne Hale, “Act-of-Hate 
Palmer,” Nation, CX (June 12, 1920), 789-791. 
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He once characterized communism as a “criminal and dishonest 
scheme,” but concurrently acknowledged that “unrest and [the] 
tendency toward radicalism arise from social and economic con- 
ditions that are of greater consequence than the individual per- 
son.’ He could insist that alien radicals “go back to the countries 
from which they came,” and yet believe that the American So- 
cialist Party was “loyal,” even though “radical,” and object when 
the New York Legislature ousted six of its Socialist members.’ 
All of these conflicting sentiments reveal a logic that had baffling 
dimensions. My purpose in this article is neither to explain Pal- 
mer’s logic nor to give his life history, but merely to outline some 
of the more conspicuous aspects of his career and suggest some 
of the motives that may have guided him. One of these motives. 
for example, was a desire to be President, and many of his chang- 
ing attitudes and conflicting sentiments may be comprehensible 
only because they reflected the popular attitudes and sentiments 
of what he conceived to be his constituency. 

A. Mitchell Palmer lived most of his childhood and early adult 
life in the small but prosperous community of Stroudsburg in 
the Pocono Mountain region of eastern Pennsylvania. He left 
for a short time to attend Swarthmore College and graduated from 
that institution with highest honors. He then launched upon a 
career in law, opening his Stroudsburg office in 1893, and for 
fifteen years enjoyed a lucrative practice. His interest in politics 
brought him into the Democratic Party, which happened to be 
the dominant party in his area, and he rose in time to be a_ state 
executive committeeman. Not. until 1908 did he consider trying 
for an elective office. He regarded himself a “progressive,” and 
had no difficulty securing the endorsement of his party. He won 
the election on his first try, and went to Washington as a repre- 
sentative of the 16th Congressional district of Pennsylvania.‘ 

He immediately established himself as a determined and loyal 
“progressive.” In the raging tariff controversy that was to cul- 
minate in the Payne-Aldrich Act, Palmer favored the lowering 


°New York Tribune, January 1, 1920; New York Times, December 9, 1919. 

*New York Times, June 18, 1919, and March 16, 1920. 

® Biographical Dictionary of the American Congress: 1774-1949 (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1950), 1647; New International Year 
Book: 1920 (New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1921), 510. The district is 
now the 15th. 
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of rates. The existing tariff, he declared in his first address to 
the House, was a class measure that taxed the many to enrich the 
few; a lower tariff would mean a loss in revenue, but Congress 
could compensate for this loss with an inheritance tax that would 
draw back into the treasury some of the wealth amassed under 
high Republican duties. On almost every issue he voted with his 
progressive colleagues, supporting conservation, postal savings, 
currency reform, and a graduated income tax.’® Women suffrage 
and child labor bills he introduced himself.* Palmer’s record as 
a progressive legislator is indisputable. 

He was among the earliest supporters of Woodrow Wilson for 
the Presidency, having offered his support in the summer of 1911. 
Wilson reciprocated the friendship and made Palmer floor man- 
ager at the Democratic convention in 1912.1* Wilson’s general 
manager William F. McCombs thought that ‘“Palmer’s first 
choice was himself,” but Wilson believed otherwise, and later 
repudiated McCombs but never lost faith in Palmer.** William G. 
McAdoo thought Palmer “devoted heart and soul to the Wilson 
cause,” and most of the other men in the Wilson ranks were 
in hearty agreement. The rumor was that Palmer almost suc- 
cumbed to the tempting offers of Champ Clark, who was also 
fighting for the nomination, but there is no clear evidence that 
Palmer wavered for a moment in his allegiance to Wilson.“ Yet, 
when Wilson began to select his cabinet officers after the election, 
he was able to find no place for the Pennsylvanian. This was not 
the result of any qualms about Palmer’s loyalty. Wilson wanted 
Palmer in his cabinet, preferably as Attorney General, but he 
relied most heavily on the advice of Colonel Edward House, who 
did not like Palmer and wanted James C. McReynolds for At- 


® Congressional Record, XLIV, 696-699. 

” Tbid., XLV, 9027, 7766-7768 ; L, 5127-5129, 1250. 

™ New York Times, April 7, 1914; February 16, 1915. The Palmer child 
labor bill, one of the most far-reaching progressive measures of its day, 
failed because of Wilson’s opposition. See Arthur S. Link, Wilson: The New 
Freedom (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1956), 256-257. Wilson 
would not accept child labor legislation until 1916 (the Keating-Owen Act), 
after Palmer had left Congress. 

“Ray S. Baker, Woodrow Wilson: Life and Letters, III (Garden City: 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1931), 236, 357. 

® William F. McCombs, Making Woodrow Wilson President (New York: 
Fairview Publishing Co., 1921), 163. 

“William G. McAdoo, Crowded Years (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1931), 147, 156. 
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torney General.** No other position could be found, unless Palmer 
wanted the Secretaryship of War, and he refused this on the 
ground that his Quaker principles forbade it.*® 

Palmer had to remain in the House of Representatives and 
wait. In 1914 Wilson asked him to run for the Senate against 
the notorious Boies Penrose, and Palmer was reluctant but finally 
agreed to do so. He fought a hard campaign, but Pennsylvania 
was solidly Republican and he lost.1* Now he had no political 
office whatever, and Wilson was still unable to find an acceptable 
position in the government. Under the circumstances he returned 
to Stroudsburg and resumed the practice of law, continuing an 
active participation in the Democratic Party politics of his state. 
Rumors circulated from time to time that he might be a federal 
judge or an advisor to the State Department or Attorney Gen- 
eral, but as it happened he remained in relative obscurity for more 
than two years. Finally, Wilson found an opening. In October, 
1917, he appointed Palmer to the newly created war post of Alien 
Property Custodian."* 

This position was an important and challenging one. The Trad- 
ing-With-the-Enemy Act required the Alien Property Custodian 
to seize all enemy property and manage it until the war ended. 
Later Congress authorized Palmer to sell the seized holdings, and 
this action enhanced considerably his powers and responsibilities. 
If he retained the property, he was responsible for its proper 
management. If he chose to sell it, he had almost limitless power 
to sell at any price he deemed reasonable. Such authority had its 
dangers. It left the Alien Property Custodian wide open to charges 
of mismanagement or fraudulent sale, and Palmer did not escape 
such criticism, but no critic ever sustained a charge of improper 
conduct against hiin.’® In spite of much damaging criticism, the 


* Baker, Woodrow Wilson, III, 450; Intimate Papers of Colonel House, 
Ed. by Charles Seymour (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926), I, 108; 
Link, New Freedom, 13, 19 n. 

“New York Times, February 27, 1913; James Kerney, The Political 
Education of Woodrow Wilson (New York: Century Co., 1926), 300-302. 

“ Baker, Woodrow Wilson, V, 89; New York Times, November 4, 1914. 

** New York Times, March 10, June 6, July 23, November 14, 1915; Octo- 
ber 20, 1917. 

“On Palmer’s official life as Alien Property Custodian, see “He Balked 
the Hun Attempt to Grab Our Industries,” Literary Digest, LX (January 
18, 1919), 41-42; A. Mitchell Palmer, “Why We Seized German Property,” 
Forum, LXII (December, 1919), 584-593; A. Mitchell Palmer, “Crushing 
the German Advance in American Industry,” Scribner’s Magazine, LXVI 
(July, 1919), 17-24. The best study of Palmer’s career before 1917 is 
Stanley Coben’s “Palmer,” cited above. 
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office proved a golden opportunity for his political future, if in 
fact he was making plans. It publicized his name and talents. His 
operations were constantly before the public; often they made 
front page news. He did not suffer that agonizing obscurity that 
so often meets the minor public official. The office was helpful in 
still another sense. It established contacts and friendships for him. 
It is significant that when he ran for the Presidential nomination 
in 1920, most of his financial contributors had either managed or 
sold property under his direction.*° 


From the beginning Palmer had higher ambitions than to be 
Alien Property Custodian. To be sure, its duties offered no small 
degree of fame, but the subordinate and temporary nature of the 
office was distasteful. His opportunity finally arrived when At- 
torney General Thomas W. Gregory resigned in 1919. President 
Wilson was perhaps anxious at that time to appoint a recognized 
progressive to replace Gregory, who had been severely reproved 
for the unfeeling and ruthless treatment he had given to those who 
had opposed the war. People had gone to jail for sentiments 
muttered in the heat of arguments with friends, or for criticisms 
which in any normal period would have been accepted as legiti- 
mate expressions of political discontent. Gregory had allowed the 
organization of civilian “vigilante” committees that had spied on 
citizens, directed mob raids and tar-and-feathering parties, and in 
general violated more laws than had the alleged enemy aliens 
they pursued. Gregory had raided every I.W.W. office in the 
country and had begun the prosecutions which were eventually 
to destroy that union’s organization. He had rounded up deserters 
and draft dodgers in such a fashion that one conservative news- 
paper called his actions a “monstrous invasion of human rights.’’** 
It is at least plausible that Wilson longed for some Quaker toler- 
ance in that office. Joseph Tumulty insisted that the progressives 


”L.E.X., “Mr. Palmer as Alien Property Custodian,” Nation, CX (June 
19, 1920), 824-825. Campaign contributors were = in a Congressional 
investigation. See New York Times, May 28, 192 

* Three pamphlets published by the National “Civil Liberties Bureau tell 
the story of war-time persecutions : “Memorandum Regarding the Persecution 
of the Radical Labor Movement in the United States” (New York: N.C.L.B., 
1919); “The Truth About the I.W.W.” (New York: N.C.L.B., 1918); 
“War-Time Prosecutions and Mob Violence” (New York: N.C.L.B., 1919). 
New York World, quoted in Don Whitehead, ay: = Story: 4 Report to 
the Pe ople (New York: Random House, 1956), 3 
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wanted Palmer for Attorney General, and the President willingly 
appointed him. He assumed his new duties on March 5, 1919.%* 

Palmer did not, as many has expected, introduce wholesale and 
immediate changes. He refused to drop the prosecutions then in 
progress against the I.W.W. He continued to prosecute indi- 
viduals under the wartime Espionage and Sedition acts, though 
with considerably less vehemence than had been shown by his 
predecessor.** He did, however, immediately adopt an aggressive 
attitude toward “enemy aliens.” During the war the government 
had imprisoned some 4,000 enemy aliens, and Palmer believed 
many of them to be dangerous because they advocated anarchy or 
revolution. He estimated that about 1,400 of these aliens were 
“dangerous,” and yet he could deport only about 700 of them 
lawfully—either on the ground that they wanted to go home, or 
because they belonged to an organization like the I.W.W. which 
advocated violent overthrow of the government. As for the other 
revolutionists, those who were not members of revolution-preach- 
ing groups, he had no power except to set them free. He pleaded 
with Congress to give him “power to deport the most dangerous 
of these alien enemies.’’** But Congress did not appear interested. 
Not until the formation of the Communist and Communist Labor 
parties in September, 1919, was the Attorney General’s power 
augmented measurably, and then only because these new parties 
openly advocated revolution.” 

On the whole, Palmer’s early weeks in office were noticeably 
quiet. In contrast to his predecessor he seemed to have tact and 
judgment. The trend toward leniency was unmistakable, but it 
was not to last. Three factors operated to change the trend. In 


“= Palmer was not confirmed by the Senate until after a long investigation. 
There were charges that he had paid excessive fees to lawyers, and the 
American Defense Society protested against his anti-war principles. See 
United States Senate, Hearings On the Nomination of A. Mitchell Palmer 
to be Attorney General (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1919). 
He was finally confirmed on August 29, 1919. 

* His policy was to continue prosecutions then pending in the courts, but 
he did not introduce any new cases. New York Evening Post, September 28, 
1920. Albert De Silver, director of the National Civil Liberties Bureau, 
wrote to Louise Connelly on April 30, 1919, that Palmer “is a much better 
man than Gregory. He disagrees profoundly [with the idea of ending prose- 
cutions] but I think he is susceptible of being persuaded.” American Civil 
Liberties Union Papers, Princeton University Library. 

“ Quoted in New York Times, March 29, 1919. 

* Nevertheless, Secretary of Labor Wilson was to rule that the Com- 
munist Labor Party did not advocate revolution. See note 77. 
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May and June there came an outbreak of bombings. Presumably 
the work of anarchists, the bombings threw the American people 
into a fit of panicky demands for strong and immediate action. 
There also came a disruptive inflationary spiral that sent prices 
up 40 per cent in the single year of 1919. Inflation, disturbing 
enough in itself, produced a wave of strikes and labor disputes 
that were often violent and always frightening. To the public 
it appeared as if a mass conspiracy were afoot, of anarchists to 
blow up America, of profiteers to gouge the people, of working- 
men to foment revolution. These fears required a scapegoat, and 
there was great pressure on the Attorney General, the chief law 
enforcement officer, to find one. Under Palmer’s direction the 
scapegoat was to be the alien radical. 

The bombings began in late April. On April 28th, Mayor Ole 
Hanson of Seattle, Washington, nationally prominent because of 
his crusade against the I.W.W., received a bomb in his mail. 
Fortunately, it did not explode. The following day, however, Sen- 
ator Hardwick of Georgia received a similar package, and his 
maid seriously injured herself when she opened it. If an efficient 
postal clerk had not stopped delivery on a number of similar 
packages, some thirty-four other public figures, among them A. 
Mitchell Palmer, might well have been injured or killed. News- 
papers assumed that anarchists had mailed the bombs, probably 
to enliven May Day, the traditional holiday for “radical” labor.*° 
The public was not overly concerned about the affair. They seemed 
willing to regard it as an unfortunate aberration. 

The “May Day” incidents might have been forgotten, had not 
more bombs appeared in June—this time delivered in person. 
The new atrocities began on the evening of June 2nd, when an 
explosion demolished the front section of A. Mitchell Palmer’s 
Washington home and smashed windows all over the neighbor- 
hood. The Palmers were not hurt. They had retired to their quar- 
ters in the rear of the house. Incidentally reassuring was the fact 
that the perpetrator had been killed, and parts of his body were 
strewn about the neighborhood with the wreckage. This was not 
the only incident; in fact, every large city in the East had its 


* The best contemporary account is Louis F. Post, Deportations Delirium ; 
for a more recent treatment see Robert K. Murray, Red Scare: A Study In 
National Hysteria, 1919-1920 (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1955), 69-80. 
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bombings to report.** The public was visibly alarmed. That an- 
archists would attempt to assassinate the chief police officer of the 
nation was particularly fear-inspiring. Most fearful of all was 
the realization that political rather than personal motives had 
guided the anarchists. This type of subversive was difficult to 
ferret out. He had no organization in the usual sense. He worked 
alone or in small groups. 

Something, nevertheless, had to be done. The Attorney General, 
helpless against the real threat, found that the next best solution 
would be to seek out those who openly advocated violence. He 
thought aliens were the troublemakers and promised that no alien 
anarchist would “terrorize and stampede the Government into 
doing something contrary to the spirit of our free institutions.’ 
His solution was deportation: 


Those who can not or will not live the life of Ameri- 
cans under our institutions and are unwilling to abide by 
the methods which we have established for the improve- 
ment of those institutions from time to time should go 
back to the countries from which they came.*" 


Ile swore that “organized crime directed against organized Gov- 
ernment in this country shall be stopped,” and asked Congress 
to appropriate $500,000 for a special bureau to fight the radical 
menace. His plan was to investigate every alien in the country 
for possible connection with the I.W.W. or any other group that 
advocated violent overthrow of the government.*° 

When Congress granted the money, Palmer moved into action 
swiftly. He hired detective William J. Flynn to direct the Bureau 
of Investigation and J. Edgar Hoover to direct a new office that 
would be appropriately designated the “radical division.”*' A 


*\Vhat Is Back of the Bombs?” Literary Digest, LXI (June 14, 1919) ; 
Vew York Times, June 3, 1919. See note 26. 

* Quoted in New York Times, June 18, 1919. 

” Thid. 

” Lbid., June 4, 13, 1919. 

' Palmer did not create what is now known as the F.B.I. Theodore Roose- 
velt had created a “Bureau of Investigation” for use in his conservation and 
anti-trust crusades. This Bureau remained intact, and was not renamed the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation until 1935. But Palmer’s new “radical 
division,” under the then 24-year-old J. Edgar Hoover, became the most 
important part of the Bureau, and it is of course under Hoover that the 
Bureau developed into the organization that it is today. Whitehead, FBI 
Story, 13, 41. 
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staff of investigators set to work at once, gathering data on alien 
radicals and their organizations. They combed through thousands 
of foreign-language newspapers and radical pamphlets. Federal 
agents even joined the suspected organizations to get photographs 
of the wanted aliens and copies of their membership cards. Under 
the deportation statutes of 1918 Palmer could bar entrance to, 
or deport, any alien who was an anarchist or a revolutionary agi- 
tator. He directed his men to find such cases, and within four 
months they had compiled information on some 60,000 persons.*” 
Yet, in spite of all this activity, alien revolutionaries remained at 
large. Congressmen complained that Palmer was not doing any- 
thing about the radical menace.** This “inactivity,” however, was 
part of the Attorney General’s long-range plans. He had rejected 
the idea of arresting and deporting aliens in a slow and deliberate 
manner. This would allow wanted aliens to conveniently disappear. 
His strategy was to prepare for a large-scale attack that would 
catch the radicals off-guard. Once all the evidence had been as- 
sembled, he would conduct a mass raid at the proper time. No 
other method, he thought, would effectively destroy the radical 
organizations.** 

While the investigations proceeded apace, inflation had by mid- 
1919 reached alarming proportions. The President asked Palmer 
to take what action he could under the wartime food and fuel 
laws that prohibited various profiteering tactics.** Palmer was at 
first reluctant about the idea of battling profiteers. He stated 
flatly he thought little could be done, so long as labor unions in- 
sisted upon strike after strike. In contrast to the union belief that 
higher prices were causing the strikes, Palmer held the thesis that 
strikes brought the higher prices. Inflation, he said, was the result 
of shortages caused by the “refusal of labor to produce for the 


whole people the necessities of life.”** Still, he agreed to do what 


= The American Labor Year Book, 1921-22, Ed. by Alexander Trachten- 
berg and Benjamin Glassberg (New York: Rand School of Social Science, 
1922), 34; Zechariah Chafee, Free Speech in the United States (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1941), 215-218; Homer Cummings - Carl 
McFarland, Federal Justice (New York: Macmillan Co., 1937), 4 

», Murray, Red Scare, 195-196. 

*“ Palmer described these plans to a House committee. United States House 
of Representatives Rules Committee Hearings, Attorney General A. Mitchell 
Palmer on Charges Made Against the Department of Justice by Louis F. 
Post « And Others (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1920), 49 ff. 

* New York Times, July 21, 9. 

*® A. Mitchell Palmer, “How to Bring Down Prices,” Independent, C 
(December 13, 1919), 167. 
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he could. He brought a suit against some meatpackers, raided 
hoarders, and implored the public to buy less and save more. 
Prices continued to go up.** 

As time went on, the Attorney General began to concentrate 
more upon labor unions than on profiteers, in part because of his 
belief that strikes brought inflation, but also because he believed 
that labor unions were infiltrated with radicals and revolutionaries. 
When the Great Steel Strike began in September, 1919, Palmer 
claimed that its leaders were “red radicals and revolutionaries”—a 
claim not without some foundation, since the strike leader was 
William Z. Foster who had been an active member of the I.W.W.°*S 
Nevertheless, the strike leadership in general was conservative and 
had the support of Samuel Gompers. Palmer remained uncon- 
vinced. When told that the steel workers wished merely to gain 
recognition for the union, his reply was that it might appear that 
way; in reality, radicals wanted to “disorganize all industry in 
this country by breaking down one of its great key foundations.’’*® 
He added that the people would not be “fooled into approval of 
red radicalism parading as a labor movement.”*® He did all he 
could to undermine the strike. When his agents found some 
revolutionist propaganda among the strikers in Gary, Indiana, 
he used the discovery as a pretext to jail all of the strike leaders 
in that city. His official opposition had its intended effect. In 
January, 1920, the steel workers returned to work on company 
terms.*” 

When a coal strike broke out in November, Palmer thought he 
saw the same agitators, or as he phrased it, the same “Commu- 
nists, the Communist Labor Party, the I.W.W. and the ‘one big 
union’ advocates” that he believed had been leading the steel 
strike. Violating as it did the Lever Food and Fuel Act, as well 
as the miners’ agreement not to strike for the duration of the 
war (which had not yet technically ended), Palmer said the strike 





**“Palmer’s Panacea for Profiteers,” Literary Digest, LXIV (January 10, 
1920), 18-20; “Palmer Vice-Regent,” New Republic, XXII (April 28, 1920), 
260-261; New York Times, August 7, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 1919. 

SA. Mitchell Palmer, “Three Strikes—and Out,” Independent, CII 
(May 22, 1920), 243; American Labor Year Book, 1921-22, 192. 

® Palmer, Independent, CII, 266. 

* Thid. 

“ New York Times, October 4, 15, 16, 1919. 

“The U. S. Steel Corporation granted a 10 per cent increase in February, 
1920, but followed this with a 20 per cent reduction a year later. American 
Labor Year Book, 1921-22, 192-193. 
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meant “the paralysis of the Government itself.”** An Indianapolis 
federal judge agreed with this analysis and enjoined John L. Lewis 
and the other mine leaders from further participation. Palmer 
explained why he had requested the injunction: 


While the right to strike in all ordinary industries, 
under normal circumstances, cannot be denied, there are 
some callings which are so closely related to the life, 
liberty, and security of the people that the right to strike 
in those cases must be subordinated to the superior right 
of the public to enjoy uninterrupted service." 


Nevertheless, the injunction backfired. John L. Lewis calmly ac- 
cepted the order and advised his miners to end the strike—where- 
upon they promptly disobeyed. Palmer had met his match. The 
strike continued as if nothing had happened, and Lewis in the 
end won a 14 per cent wage increase for his men.** It was a re- 
markable victory, and one that perhaps embarrassed the Attorney 
General. 

In the midst of both the coal and steel strikes, the Attorney 
General had not forgotten his plans to deport alien revolutionaries. 
But he had altered the plans considerably, for in September the 
radical left wing of the Socialist Party had split off into two 
other political units, the Communist Party and the Communist 
Labor Party. The members of these new organizations were ad- 
vocates of revolutionary socialism, and as such their action had 
greatly aided the Attorney General’s plans for deportation. Almost 
all of the aliens he wanted to deport were now members of these 
two organizations. Had they remained in the Socialist Party, it 
would have been difficult to touch them, for the Socialist Party 
did not advocate revolution. Now, federal agents could join the 
new parties and greatly expand their deportation activities. 

To prepare his men for the gigantic raids he contemplated, 
Palmer ordered a small-scale test raid on the Federation of Unions 
of Russian Workers. This was a national fraternal order of Rus- 
sian immigrants that was known to advocate revolution. On No- 

Palmer, Independent, CII, 267; also New York Times, November 1, 
1919. 

‘* Quoted in ibid., November 7, 1919. 

©“The Coal War,” Nation, CIX (November 8, 1919), 578; “Injunction 
Against the Miners,” New Republic, XX (November 12, 1919), 307-308; 
New York Times, December 10, 1919. 
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vember 7th, 1919, Palmer’s agents invaded the federation’s club- 
houses in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and several other 
cities. The New York Times described the raid on the People’s 
House in New York City. Federal agents covered every floor in 
the house, and then called, “Out into the hall, everybody.” When 
someone asked what it was all about, an agent answered, “Shut 
up, there, you, if you know what’s good for you.” Many of the 
Russians wore bandages around their heads when they emerged 
from the house to be whisked off in cars. Agents searched the 
premises. The Times, although it applauded the raids, wrote: 
“Doors were taken off, desks were ripped open, and even the few 
carpets were torn up to find possible hiding places for docu- 
ments.’”** Out of about 200 persons taken in this single raid, 
agents released 150 on the following day, most of them with 
“blackened eyes and lacerated scalps.’’** The final chapter to this 
story closed in December when the ship Buford departed for 
Russia with a cargo of 249 assorted undesirables. 

Meanwhile, Palmer continued to urge what he called better and 
stronger legislation against revolutionary agitators. He claimed to 
have no power over revolutionaries if they happened to be Amer- 
ican citizens. To be sure, no group could lawfully conspire to 
overthrow the government, but conspiracy was almost impossible 
to prove. No law, he said, forbade the preaching of anarchy, se- 
dition, or the destruction of property. He wanted a sedition act 
that would prohibit “any act of terrorism, hate, revenge, or injury 
against the person or property of any officer, agent, or employee 
of the United States” or any attempt by “ 
picture, design, argument, or teaching” to overthrow the govern- 
ment of the United States. It is interesting that Palmer made 
these suggestions in the belief that all other pending sedition 


sign, word, speech, 


legislation was too “drastic.”** He justified his proposal by in- 
voking history : 


We had our revolution at the beginning. Since then it 
has been evolution. We shall tolerate no revolution in the 
future. ... The alien must realize that his revolution has 


“November 8, 1919. 

“ New York Times, November 9, 1919. 

‘SA. Mitchell Palmer, “The Case Against the ‘Reds,’” Forum, LXIII 
(February, 1920), 173-185; Swinburne Hale, Nation, CX, 789-791; New 
York Times, January 5, 16, 1920. 
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been fought and won when he sets his foot on American 
soil.*® 


The Attorney General was to prove himself absolutely serious 
in his threat to “tolerate no revolution. . . .”” At least he would 
tolerate no advocacy of it. For several weeks he had been mapping 
out plans for a wholesale roundup of alien revolutionists. By the 
time the Buford sailed in mid-December, he had completed all the 
details. Every dangerous alien in the country would be arrested 
As much of the task as possible would be accomplished in one 
night. It would begin sometime late Friday afternoon, the 2nd of 
January, 1920, and would continue until all of the arrests had 
been made. Each arresting officer would carry with him both a 
photograph of the desired alien and an arrest warrant. The 
photographs, supplied by undercover agents, would avoid delays. 
After the arrest, prisoners would be taken to a designated building 
and questioned. They would be allowed to show cause why they 
should not be deported. There would be a “final hearing” at which 
time the prisoner might have an attorney. Agents of the Bureau 
of Investigation would handle all of the interrogations and hear- 
ings.*° If the final hearing disclosed that the prisoner was an alien 
who belonged to an organization that advocated the violent over- 
throw of the United States government, the Department of Justice 


* Quoted from a speech delivered at Lafayette College. A. Mitchell Pal- 
mer, “The American Experiment,” Survey, XLIII (November 22, 1919), 
146-147. 

° The most revealing evidence of these plans may be found in a letter, 
uncovered by Swinburne Hale, from the Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
Investigation to a Boston agent, dated December 27, 1919. The letter implied 
that Palmer had no interest in proving individuals as such to be dangerous: 
“. . . the grounds for deportation in these cases will be based solely upon 
membership in the COMMUNIST PARTY of America or the COM- 
MUNIST LABOR PARTY. ” Agents should search meeting places and 
residences of the members without the use of search warrants, unless such 
warrants were “absolutely necessary.” “I leave it entirely to your discretion 
as to the method by which you should gain access to such places.” The letter 
also suggests the use of agents provocateurs: “If possible, you should arrange 
with your under-cover informants to have meetings . . . held on the night 
set.” Arrest warrants were not thought to be necessary: “In cases where 
arrests are made of persons not covered by warrants you should at once 
request the local immigration authorities for warrants... .” A on _of this 
letter is in the American Civil Liberties Union Papers, Vol. CXXX 

General accounts of the Palmer raids are numerous. In aibiica ‘to the 
Post and Murray books, already cited, see Robert F. Dunn, The Palmer 
Raids (New York: International Publishers, 1948); Ernest S. Bates, This 
Land of Liberty (New York: Harper & Bros., 1930) ; Francis Biddle, Fear 
of Freedom (New York: Doubleday & Co., 1951). 
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would then recommend deportation and turn the case over to the 
immigration authorities in the Department of Labor. Under the 
deportation statutes, the Labor Department then had the power 
to review each case and to approve the Justice Department's 
recommendation or dismiss the case. Everything seemed to hinge 
upon what the Labor authorities would do, but Palmer had no 
reason to expect difficulties. The Buford deportations had pro- 
ceeded smoothly. 

The mass raiding began as scheduled on January 2nd. In each 
of the almost forty cities, federal agents followed roughly the 
same procedure. The roundup in Buffalo, New York, was typical. 
Here, two agents from the radical division had made elaborate 
plans. They had secured the aid of about 230 Buffalo policemen, 
who would make the arrests. A local organization, a “Citizens’ 
Committee,” had donated 200 automobiles and a chauffeur for 
each car. They scheduled the raid to begin at four o’clock sharp 
in the afternoon. Each car drove to a different position in the 
city to await the zero hour. At four o’clock, a local police officer 
joined each car, armed with his arrest warrant and photograph. 
The car then sped to the house or building where they knew their 
wanted man would be (undercover agents had informed police 
where each man could be found at any hour of the day). The 
officer then took his prisoner to the Federal Building in Buffalo 
where federal agents awaited them in two separate quarters—one 
for aliens, another for naturalized or native Americans. If a 
prisoner could prove his American citizenship he went free im- 
mediately, unless state officials thought they could prosecute him 
under state criminal anarchy laws. If an alien, the prisoner had 
more difficulty. He was asked if he were a member of the Com- 
munist or Communist Labor Party. If he denied membership, 
the agent generally produced a phctograph of his party card (these 
also had been supplied by undercover agents). The interrogation 
proceeded slowly; there were about 250 prisoners and each case 
required about a half-hour. When relatives and friends of the 
prisoners stormed the Federal Building with bail money, agents re- 
fused them even a visit, and said it would be several days before 
any of the aliens might be released on bail.” 

What happened in Buffalo was repeated in Philadelphia, Chi- 


" Buffalo Evening News, January 3, 5, 1920; Buffalo Times, January 4, 
192(). 
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cago, San Francisco, and dozens of other cities. Throughout the 
country an estimated 5,000 persons were arrested in the first 48 
hours of the Palmer raids. Close to 1,500 of these were able to 
win immediate release, either because they happened to be citizens, 
or because they could prove their loyalty with letters of reference. 
The othe. 3,500 victims had to remain in federal or state custody 
for anywhere from several days to several weeks.*? The Justice 
Department announced that the raids had been a huge success. 
Palmer thought impending revolution had been nipped in the 
bud.** But the raiding continued on a sporadic basis throughout 
the month of January. 

Unfortunately, Palmer’s elaborate preparations had not in- 
cluded the proper care of so many persons. Raids so large and 
spectacular made gross injustices inevitable. One reporter found 
that in Detroit agents had crowded some 8090 persons into a “dark, 
windowless, narrow corridor,” where prisoners shared one small 
toilet room and had no bathing or resting facilities whatever.*° 
The New Republic reported that in Boston agents had flooded the 
Deer Island prison with hundreds of men and women without 
having forewarned the prison officials in any way. Cells were 
crowded and uncomfortable. Police, it was claimed, had marched 
some chained prisoners through the streets in a noisy and humili- 
ating fashion.** Conditions were particularly bad at Ellis Island in 
New York Harbor, where immigration officials had to handle a 
constant stream of deportation cases that flowed in from all parts 
of the country.*? 

Palmer justified his mass raiding technique by reminding his 
fellow Americans how terribly dangerous the revolutionists were: 


Like a prairie-fire, the blaze of revolution was sweeping 
over every American institution of law and order a year 


"= Christian Science Monitor, January 5, 1920; New York Times, January 
, 4, 1920; Chicago Tribune, January 4, 1920; New York Tribune, January 
, 1920. 

Christian Science Monitor, January 5, 1920. 

™ New York Times, January 7, 1920; New York Call, January 15, 1920; 
the Buffalo Times, January 31, 1920, reported another large-scale raid there 
on January 30, with still another raid planned. Raids were reported fre- 
quently in January, but fell off in February. 

© Frederick R. Barkley, “Jailing Radicals in Detroit,” Nation, CX (Jan- 
uary 31, 1920), 136. 

*“Anderson’s Decision,” New Republic, XXIII (July 14, 1920), 189-190. 

* New York Tribune, January 5, 17, 1920; New York Call, January 8, 
12, 1920. 
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ago. It was eating its way into the homes of the American 
workman, its sharp tongues of revolutionary heat were 
licking at the altars of the churches, leaping into the belfry 
of the school bell, crawling into the sacred corners of 
American homes, seeking to replace marriage vows with 
libertine laws, burning up the foundations of society.®* 


But almost at once the Socialist Party, some labor unions, and some 
of the lawyers called upon to help the aliens protested against 
brutalities, arrests without warrants, and inquisition without per- 
mitting prisoners to seek counsel.*” In a letter to a national maga- 
zine, Palmer acknowledged the fact that “Communists” had been 
critical of his arrests. The Communists had been clamoring for 
freedom of speech, but “nothing so endangers the exercise of the 
right,” explained Palmer, “as the abuse thereof.”® He offered 
to the magazine, or to any other magazine or newspaper that 
could use it, free information about the “unspeakable social 
treason” of what he called these “criminals, mistaken idealists, 
social bigots, and many unfortunate men and women suffering 
with various forms of hyperesthesia.”"' 

Among the general public, the initial response to the Palmer 
raids was either one of approval or of quiet unconcern, but as the 
details about overcrowding and mistreatment leaked into the pub- 
lic press, many persons of both liberal and conservative per- 
suasion took alarm. The New Republic protested on January 14th 
that “the United States, led by Mr. Palmer, has let itself be 
frightened into a fantastic attempt to annihilate a radical political 
82 The Nation issued 
a mild protest on January 17th, but then initiated a hard-hitting 
campaign to expose the brutalities of what it called “Palmerism.”’™* 


minority by imprisonment and deportation.” 


Criticism suddenly seemed to pour in from every quarter, Francis 
Fisher Kane, a lawyer and one of Palmer’s own assistants in 
Philadelphia, resigned on January 12th, explaining to President 


>Palmer, Forum, LXIII, 174. 

“Christian Science Monitor, January 5, 1920; New York Tribune, Jan- 
uary 5, 1920; New York Call, January 8, 1920. 

“Quoted in “What Is Attorney General Palmer Doing?” Nation, CX 
(February 14, 1920), 191. 

" Thid., 190. 

““Deporting a Political Party,” New Republic, XXI (January 14, 1920), 
186. 

“Sowing the Wind to Reap the Whirlwind,” Nation, CX (January 
17, 1920), 64. 
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Wilson that the mass raids had been unwise, unjust, and would 
only serve to drive innocuous groups underground and transform 
them into dangerous ones.** Often the victims themselves made 
their feelings known. Eugene Neuwald wrote to the New Republic 
of his own experience. Neuwald edited the Elore Hungarian Daily, 
and agents arrested him on January 5th with a warrant for the 
Daily’s “managing editor.” The agents did not offer any reason 
or charge for the arrest. They took him to a local police station in 
New York City, where he spent the night, and on the 6th they 
transported him to Ellis Island. There he remained for nine days, 
without a hearing, without being allowed to consult an attorney. 
No one, not even his wife, could visit him. On the 15th of Jan- 
uary they released him on bail, still without a hearing. Neuwald 
denied being a member of either of the two Communist parties.® 

Perhaps the bitterest charge came from Ernest Hopkins, 
President of Dartmouth College, who said that “the present activ- 
ity against alien radicals in this country is purely political byplay 
to enhance the political aspirations of the Attorney General.” He 
added that Palmer had interfered with “freedom of thought and 
speech, such as the Constitution of the United States expressly 
guarantees. . . .”** Palmer answered his critics by denying any 
desire to limit freedom: 


The life of the Republic depends upon free speech, 
press, and assembly, long held sacred in the minds of our 
people. These rights must not be abridged in any par- 
ticular. . . . [But] the right of free speech is not the 
right of unbridled speech without responsibility. 
[The] line must be drawn at the point where there is a 
promise, threat, or implication of the use of force or 
physical violence. . . .* 


Nor had he been lawless or unfair: “So long as the deportation 
statute is the law,” he said, “it must be enforced. No person has 
been arrested who does not come within the provisions of that 


™ Kane’s letter of resignation is reprinted in Survey, XLIII (January 31, 
1920), 501-502. 

®=“On What Charge?” New Republic, XXII (March 31, 1920), 158-159. 

® Quoted from New Republic, XXI (February 4, 1920), 277; and the 
New York Times, January 23, 1920. 

“Quoted in “A. Mitchell Palmer, ‘Fighting Quaker,’” Literary Digest, 
LXIV (March 27, 1920), 52. 
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law.”®S But to one of the criticisms—that his raids had been in- 
spired by political aspirations—the Attorney General had no ready 
answer. For on March 1, 1920, he announced his candidacy for 
the Democratic nomination for President.®® 

The announcement came as no surprise to official Washington ; 
yet it is not clear precisely when Palmer had begun to think of it. 
He might have entertained such hopes as early as 1912. By 1919 
he was regularly being mentioned as a possible candidate, and he 
did not discourage such talk. He was the first Democrat to an- 
nounce his intentions in the 1920 campaign.’° 

The central problem of his campaign was the increasing and 
eventually incessant barrage of attack against his raids and his 
labor policies. He seemed almost to encourage the opposition of 
organized labor. When a strike of railroad workers broke out in 
April, Palmer threatened to indict the strike leaders who, he said, 
were for the most part members of the I.W.W. His interpretation 
of the strike was “that the people cannot be fooled by the attempt 
of radical agitators to foment economic and social revolution under 
the cloak of labor movements.”*! If Palmer had any hopes of 
labor support, these sentiments did not attract it. One conservative 
labor federation denounced him as “an enemy of the labor move- 
ment” and “a faithless and contemptible public servant.’’*? Labor 
became critical of his other policies. Samuel Gompers attacked 
his proposed sedition law as a cleverly veiled anti-strike measure, 
and other labor leaders denounced his entire deportation pro- 
gram.** Palmer answered, “It is absurd and preposterous but it 
is a curious fact, that honest, 100 per cent American labor should 
be put in the position of defending alien anarchists.” 

Criticisms of his raids became more frequent. In May twelve 
lawyers, among them Felix Frankfurter, Zechariah Chafee, and 
Roscoe Pound, published a report in which they charged that 

8 Quoted i in New York Times, January 24, 1920. 

® New York Times, March 2, 1920. 

"1 necks Concord, “Administration Adrift,” Nation, CIX (November 15, 
1919), 636; New York Times, be 28, November 20, 30, 1919. 

7 Palmer, Independent, CII, 

= The a was made by ao Central Federated Unions of Greater 
New York. New York Call, May 8, 1920. 

® New Fork Times, May 1, 4, 7, 1920; January 23, 1920. 

“This statement came after Palmer had announced his discovery of an 
anarchist bomb plot to kill high government officials on May Day, 1920. 
Labor was critical of this as a move against organized labor. Said Palmer 


“Alien anarchists are the only people I am against.” Quoted in New York 
Times, May 8, 1920. 
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Palmer had violated at least three amendments to the constitution, 
by arresting and seizing without warrants, by administering cruel 
and unusual punishments, and by denying prisoners their right 
to counsel.*® In June Federal Judge George W. Anderson released 
fourteen of the raid victims with a ringing indictment of the 
Justice Department. Federal agents had arrested dozens of per- 
sons who were neither Communists nor aliens, sometimes in a 
spectacular fashion, as when they paraded a chained group of 
prisoners through the streets. On Deer Island, said Anderson, 
prisoners had slept in cold, damp, overcrowded cells, and then 
had to answer questions about “unlawful” activities.*© At about 
the same time, an Assistant Secretary of Labor, Louis F. Post, 
began to reject Palmer’s deportation requests. On the basis of 
Secretary of Labor Wilson’s decision that the Communist Labor 
Party did not advocate revolution,’ Post rejected one case after 
another. Others he dismissed because the Justice Department had 
used third-degree tactics, arrested without warrant, or detained 
without counsel. If an alien had become a Communist Party mem- 
ber by accident, or without knowledge of its revolutionary aims, 
Post refused to approve his deportation." 

Most of these criticisms Palmer accepted gracefully. He called 
the Anderson decision a “jarring note,” but he neither appealed 


the decision nor censured the judge.*® The Post cancellations, how- 


* To the American People: Report upon the Illegal Practices of the 
U ited States Department of Justice (Washington: National —s Gov- 
ernment League, 1920). The other lawyers were: R. G. Brown, Freund, 
S. Hale, F. F. Kane, A. S. Niles, J. H. Ralston, D. Wallerstein F.P. 
W alsh, and T. Williams. 

‘Anderson’s Decision,” New Republic, XXIII (July 14, 1920), 189-190. 
‘Secretary of Labor W illiam B. Wilson threw a wrench into Palmer's 
entire program when he ruled that he could find no evidence of the advocacy 
of revolution in the platform or other pronouncements of the Communist 

Labor Party. The Communist Party, on the other hand, had agreed to 
follow the principles of the Communist International, which advocated violent 
revolution. See Walter Nelles, ed., Law and Freedom Bulletins, No. 
(May 15, 1920), in the N. Y. Public Library. 

*The case of Thomas Truss is perhaps typical. Arrested on January 7 
without warrant and without any notice to his family, Truss answered ques- 
tions without being told that his answers might be used against him in 
evidence. The Department of Justice showed that he was a member of the 
Communist Party and of the Union of Russian Workers, both of which ad- 
vocated violent overthrow of the government. Post nevertheless threw the 
case out because Truss, a Socialist, had joined the Communist Party without 
knowledge of its true aims. See Law And Freedom Bulletins, No. 1 (April 
1, 1920). 

* New York Times, June 26, 1920; “Palmer Pleads Guilty,” New Republic, 
XXV (January 19, 1921), 217. 
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n, ever, were more serious. They threatened to block all he had been 
el struggling to accomplish for over a year. He denounced the neb- 
ht ulous reasonings of the Assistant Secretary and demanded that 
ed Post be immediately discharged for his “tender solicitude for 
he social revolution and perverted sympathy for the criminal an- 
E- archists of the country... .”*° 
a At once Congress looked into the matter. The House Rules 
of Committee called Post in for questioning, but were unable to find 
n, a basis for discharging him. Moreover, Secretary of Labor Wil- 
n son approved all that Post had done.*' Having vindicated Post of 
ut any misconduct, the Committee called in the Attorney General to 
st, justify his own alleged misconduct. Palmer explained to the House 
of investigators that “the world is afire with this infamous Red stuff,” 
or and the danger required strong action.*? The tactics he had used 
er had been absolutely necessary. Of course there had been mistakes ; 
id he admitted this. But if he had approached the menace in slow and 
“d careful motions, he might have avoided errors, but he would not 
ie have captured many of the revolutionaries. Most of the allegations 
S; against him had been made on the basis of alien testimony, and 
he preferred to accept the word of his own men: “I should pre- 
“cl fer,” he said, “to take the word . . . of these splendid men, these 
d real Americans . . . rather than the statements of these aliens. 
a . . .’88 The House committee did not know what to do. Post 


seemed to be right and Palmer seemed to be right. The best course 
of action was no action, and Congress dropped the matter. This 
d, clearance did not, however, aid Palmer’s political reputation. It 
did not erase the damaging publicity which attended the twelve 
lawyers’ report, the Anderson decision, or the Post cancellations. 





Palmer’s campaign for the Democratic nomination was also 


cy 
st marred by a Congressional investigation into campaign expenses 
to : . ae ° : 
a (an inquiry precipitated not by the Palmer raids, but by anxious 
4 Republicans who feared that General Leonard Wood would win 
7 their party’s nomination).** Witnesses made a varied assortment 
S- of complaints about Palmer. One lawyer claimed the Attorney 
In 
1e 
d- * Quoted in New York Times, June 2, 1920. ; 
1e * Henry R. Mussey, “Louis F. Post—American,” Nation, CX (June 12, 
ut 1920), 192-193. 
‘il “Rules Committee Hearings, op. cit., 18. 

= Thid., 74. 
e “Samuel H. Adams, Jncredible Era (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 


1939), 127-129. 
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General had pardoned violators of the internal revenue laws. 
Another witness declared that Palmer’s crusade against high 
prices had been a fraud; his employees, who were supposed to 
be traveling about the country in a drive to lower prices, were in 
reality. boosting Palmer for the Presidency. Mary Scott, one of 
Palmer’s “cost-of-living” workers, explained in her testimony that 
while she had indeed boosted the Attorney General’s candidacy, 
she had done this in her spare time only. Turning to his campaign 
expenditures, the committee found that Palmer had collected but 
a modest fund of about $60,000. His largest contributor was an 
old friend who had made money in oil. The remaining contributors 
were for the most part lawyers whom Palmer had employed to 
manage alien property or to try his court cases. His campaign 
manager was J. H. Covington, who had managed several com- 
panies for him in the Alien Property office.** The investigators 
found nothing improper, although the chairman announced he 
would recommend the elimination of Palmer’s cost-of-living 
bureau.** 

In spite of the attacks and exposures, Palmer’s campaign was 
reasonably successful. He entered two primaries, one in Michigan 
and another in Georgia. Michigan voters rejected him over- 
whelmingly—he trailed a poor fifth.** In Georgia, he ran against 
the old Populist, Tom Watson, who concentrated his attack on 
Palmer’s raids: “Palmer,” he wrote, “would have had me clawed 
out of bed, at midnight ; and I would have been aboard a steamer, 
off Brunswick, before my wife would have known that I was a 
Red bound for Russia. . . .”s* Watson won the popular vote, but 
in Georgia it was not the popular vote that counted. Palmer won a 
majority of counties and this assured him Georgia’s eighteen 
votes in the convention.’® Both of the primaries hurt Palmer, in 
the sense that they did not reveal any potential vote-getting power. 
Most of his final convention strength came from states that did 
not have primaries. His Assistant Attorney General, Thomas J. 


“ New York Times, May 27, 28, July 8, 10, 18, 1920. 

“ Tbid., July 10, 1920. 

* Herbert Hoover won with 24,000 votes, McAdoo was second, Bryan 
third, Edwards fourth, and Palmer trailed with 11,187 votes. Ibid., April 
23. 1920. 

S$ Columbia Sentinel, April 19, 1920, quoted in C. Vann Woodward, Tom 
Watson: Agrarian Rebel (New York: Macmillan Co., 1939), 468. 

® The popular vote was: Watson, 51,974; Palmer, 48,400; Hoke Smith, 
45,568. New York Times, April 23, 1920. 
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Spellacy, toured the northeastern states and was able to gather 
about half of New England’s votes for him.°° 

The Democratic convention in San Francisco opened with Pal- 
mer as one of the leading contenders. A plush suite in the Hotel 
St. Francis served as headquarters for convention publicity. Prom- 
inent everywhere were posters that advertised the Attorney Gen- 
eral, with a law book in his hand, as “The Fighting Quaker—lay- 
ing down the law.”*' John H. Bigelow of Pennsylvania placed 
Palmer’s name before the convention, dwelling upon the recurrent 
themes of “law” and “Americanism” with which Palmer hoped 
to win: 


Your candidate . . . must be the embodiment of your 
freedom and the exemplar of your liberties. He must be 
the intrepid defender of your institutions, a courageous 


crusader in the cause of law and order. . . . True Amer- 
icanism must be on guard. . . . To entrust that heritage 
to the man I name will be to preserve it. . . . His lance 


is that of law; his shield is that of justice, and Democ- 
racy again triumphs led and inspired by Pennsylvania’s 
noblest product, whom I now name for the Presidency 
of these United States—A. Mitchell Palmer.” 


But as the balloting commenced, an insufficient number of “true 
Americans” came to the aid of the Attorney General. At the on- 
set?‘Palmer held 256 votes, William G. McAdoo 266, and James 
M. Cox 134. The fortunes of these three men rose and fell as the 
long drawn-out affair, running to forty-four ballots, proceeded. 
Palmer reached his peak strength of 267% votes early in the 
game, but not until the 38th ballot did he accept defeat. Most of 
his support then went to Cox who soon emerged the victor.® 

In one sense, A. Mitchell Palmer’s political life came to an 
abrupt end on the day of his defeat at the convention. He had 
reached the height of his career in the year that began with the 
bombing of his home in June, 1919, and ended with the Demo- 
cratic convention in June, 1920. Although he was to enjoy an- 


© Arthur Warner, “Bartering for the Presidency,” Nation, CXV (Novem- 
ber 29, 1922), 577-579. 

™ Robert Hale, “Another Convention—The Democratic,” Nation, CXI 
(July 17, 1920), 69. 

® Democratic National Convention of 1920, Official Proceedings (Indian- 
apolis: Bookwalter-Ball Printing Co., 1920), 115-118. 
 Tbid., 267 el. seq. 
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other seven months in public office, those months were almost de- 
void of activity. He dropped out of public attention as quickly as 
he had risen into it. After June, 1920, the public seemed apathetic 
about anarchists and deportations. When a bomb exploded in Wall 
Street in September, 1920, and killed thirty people (many more 
than all the bombs in 1919 had killed), Palmer revived his alarmist 
techniques, but no one seemed interested. The flurry of excite- 
ment passed within a week.** The drive against radicalism had 
reached a standstill; Congress would appropriate no more money. 
The only citizens still interested in alien anarchists were the 
twelve lawyers who were untiringly pressuring the Senate to in- 
vestigate the Palmer raids once more. The lawyers finally suc- 
ceeded, and in January, 1921, Palmer again appeared before 
Congress to explain his conduct. His defense had not changed: 


I believe that the Department of Justice took every 
necessary precaution to guard the right of the persons 
taken into custody. The charges of brutality, forgery of 
names, and theft of money have frequently been made, 
but I challenge a single substantiation of any of these 
deliberate, malicious falsehoods.*® 


The Senate committee, after lengthy consideration, dismissed the 
accusations as without foundation. A majority report said, that 
prisoners had not suffered great privations, nor had they ‘been 
without legal rights. What hardships occurred, had been the re- 
sult of unavoidable delays.*® 

Palmer left office for private life in March, 1921, and remained 
in Washington to practice law, joining with two other men in the 


“ Palmer rushed to New York to investigate, and claimed that anarchists 
were the cause. There was nothing to worry about, he said, but since his 
funds had been cut, he was unable to keep as close a tab on things as he 
used to. New York Times, September 17, 18, 1920. The relatively mild re- 
ception this bombing received suggests the close connection between the 1919 
bombings and the two factors of inflation and strikes. When prices began 
to lrop after mid-1920, strikes fell off, and the public temper cooled. 

* Quoted in New York Times, February 19, 1921; see United States Sen- 
ate Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary Hearings, Charges of 
Illegal Practices of the Department of Justice (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1921). 

“Tt should be noted that the chairman of the subcommittee was Senator 
Thomas Sterling, who had written an anti-sedition bill which even Palmer 
described as too drastic. Senator Walsh wrote a minority report deploring 
the delays, the overcrowded conditions, and inhumane treatment of the 
prisoners. New York Times, April 11, 1922. 
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firm of Palmer, Davis, and Scott.’ Congress continued to assail 
him with petty inquiries about his official life, and at different times 
claimed he had spent too much money as Alien Property Custodian, 
that he had taken liquor which his department had seized, that 
he had illegally sold German patent rights, and that he had de- 
frauded the government in his sale of the Bosch Magneto Com- 
pany.’* They once questioned the legality of his employment by 
private corporations to sue the government within two years of 
leaving the government himself. In 1924, they questioned the 
wisdom of his serving as attorney for Edward B. McLean—the 
gentleman who had given Secretary Fall the $100,000 which had 
figured so prominently in the Teapot Dome scandals. Said Pal- 
mer: “Mr. McLean was reputed to be a man of large means, and 
it did not look to me strange that he would loan a man like Secre- 
tary Fall $100,000."** 

Palmer never again re-entered politics. Always a loyal Demo- 
crat, he backed Senator Underwood in 1924 and Al Smith in 1928. 
He was, according to Harold L. Ickes, almost entirely responsible 
for the Democratic platform of 1932, and did much of the 
groundwork for the platform of 1936.'°° While working on the 
1936 platform, he died after a stroke of appendicitis on May 11, 
1936." 

Palmer’s was a puzzling personality of conflicting elements. 
Many questions must remain unanswered after so brief a study. 
Was he a hypocrite, or was he a statesmanlike politician? Did he 
violate the tenets of his Quaker faith, or did he act upon the 
belief that Communists and revolutionaries opposed the principles 
of his faith? Did he oppose labor unions, or was he sincerely at- 
tempting to protect the government? Did he fight radicals because 
he thought them dangerous, or because he wanted to be President? 
These are questions to which I have offered no definite answer, 


"Tt is interesting, in this regard, to note Col. Edward House’s comment 
about Palmer when he opposed his taking the Attorney Generalship in 1913: 
“He wants to be Attorney General to advance his own fortunes as he thinks 
it would be possible for him to obtain a lucrative practice after four years 
of Fon under the Government.” Quoted in Link, New Freedom, 19 n. 

New York Times, June 23, October 3, 1922; June 29, 1923; October 22, 

we: April 29, 1924. 

” Tbid., March 1, 1924. 

Harold L. Ickes, The Secret Diary of Harold L. Ickes: The First 
Thousand Days, 1933-1936 (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1954), 536. 
'" New York Times, May 12, 14, 15, 1936. 
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yet one observation may be in order. Just as McCarthyism was 
not the product of any single individual, the “red scare” was not 
the result of Palmer’s singlehanded efforts. We have observed 
that the passions of a popular hysteria, inflamed over strikes and 
other postwar dislocations, played a significant part in goading 
the Attorney General into action. In terms of his own political 
aspirations, his chief error was to ride the turbulent waves of an 
intense but ephemeral emotionalism. 











“THE LANCASTER”: AN EARLY 
STEAM PLOW 


By CLarK C, SPENCE* 


HE speaker was a tall, homely man, towering above his Mil- 
B fene audience that September day in 1859. The crowd was 
predominantly rural, for the occasion was the annual fair spon- 
sored by the Wisconsin State Agricultural Society. People elbowed 
closer as they listened, interested, yet little dreaming that the man 
before them would be elected President of the United States in 
slightly more than a year. 

As befitted the event, Abraham Lincoln devoted much of his 
address to the farmer’s peculiar problems, emphasizing especially 
the need for technological improvements. Animal power was be- 
coming obsolete, he pointed out. “The successful application of 
steam power to farm-work is a desideratum—especially a Steam 
Plow.” He had not actually seen steam yoked to turn the soil, he 
admitted, but he had read of such inventions and believed that ef- 
fective machines for this purpose were highly important and not 
too far in the future. “Our thanks, and something more sub- 
stantial than thanks,” said Lincoln, “are due to every man engaged 
in the effort to produce a successful steam plow.”* 

By this time—September, 1859—American agriculture was al- 
ready well on the road to mechanization. Horse-drawn mowers 
and rakes were revolutionizing hay-making; grain drills were in 
wide use; the two-horse straddle-row cultivator was gaining gen- 
eral popularity; and the reaper was making a fortune for the 
man shrewd enough to establish his manufacturing plant in the 
bustling town of Chicago. These were all machines that had under- 
gone a period of transition and experimentation and had proved 


*Dr. Spence is an Assistant Professor of History at the Pennsylvania 
State University. He is the author of several articles on foreign interests 
in the American mineral frontier. 

1 Address before the Wisconsin State Agricultural Society, Milwaukee 
(September 30, 1859), Roy Basler, ed., The Collected Works of Abraham 
Lincoln (New Brunswick, 1953), III, 476-7. 
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themselves reliable and serviceable. The reaper, for example, had 
been in existence for a good twenty years when Lincoln made his 
Milwaukee address. It had won international awards; its presence 
at agricultural fairs was taken for granted. In 1855, McCormick’s 
plant on the shores of Lake Michigan employed two hundred 
men and boys and turned out 2,500 machines that year.’ 

As Lincoln’s comments indicated, cultivation by steam was yet 
in its infancy, if indeed it existed at all in the United States. 
Americans had experimented with steam plows of various types, 
but lagged far behind English inventors who had been working 
to harness the steam giant since the eighteenth century.* American 
problems stemming from prairie turf, tough and stubborn as 
frontier life itself, were much more difficult to solve than those 
encountered in Britain where virgin soil was rare and farming 
was on a smaller scale. British steam plows did not adapt well ;* 
consequently many an American wrestled on his own with the 
knotty task of attempting to substitute steam for horse power 
in the furrow. 


Imaginative machines were produced in the 1830's by Edmund 
Bellinger of South Carolina, Major Amos Tyrell of Genesee 
County, New York, and the distinguished naturalist, Professor 
Constantine Rafinesque of Philadelphia, but none proved success- 
ful.® In the decade of the forties the ponderous contraptions of 
Larkin and Cowling caught the public eye but rumbled into ob- 
scurity as rapidly as they had appeared.® Visitors at the Maryland 
State Fair of 1855 were captivated by the steam plow of Obed 
Hussey, better known for his pioneering work with the reaper. 


2 William T. Hutchinson, Cyrus Hall McCormick (New York & London, 
1935), 64. 

*See James Robb, “Steam in the Field,’ Good Words, TV (1863), 399; 
J. Brainard, “History of American Inventions for Cultivation by Steam,” 
Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the Year 1867, 253-254; John 
Fowler, “On Cultivation by Steam: Its Past History and Probable Pros- 
pects,” The Journal of the Society of Arts and of the Institutions in Union, 
IV (February 1, 1856), 166. 

*It was reported in 1870 that there were over three thousand steam plows 
in operation in Great Britain, but only five in the United States. Scientific 
American, XXII, new series (January 22, 1870), 60. 

*For descriptions of these early machines see A List of Patents Granted 
by the United States from April, 1790, to Dec. 31, 1836 (New York, 1872), 
584; Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the Year 1869, 305; 
Gene see Farmer, IV (August 23, 1834), 271. 

®*See The Cultivator, IX a October, 1842), 154; Farmer and Mechanic, 
III, new series (November 22, 1849), 556. 
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But even Hussey’s mechanical genius failed to bring forth a 
workable and efficient machine.’ 

These men and numerous others of Lincoln’s day had worked 
diligently trying to meet an obvious agricultural need. Not many 
succeeded, but few tackled the problem with more ability or vigor 
than did Joseph Walker Fawkes of Pennsylvania during the years 
immediately preceding the Civil War. The son of a Lancaster 
County farmer, Fawkes had received a limited education and had 
been apprenticed to learn the carpenter’s trade. Within a few 
years he had become the proprietor of a small machine shop at 
Christiana, the town of his birth. A mechanic of considerable in- 
nate talent, he gradually became more and more aware of farm 
problems and requirements in a world on which the impact of the 
Industrial Revolution was becoming ever greater. His travels 
through the prairie-land of the Mid-West ultimately set him to 
work on the application of steam to tilling the soil.‘ 

By the autumn of 1855 he had fashioned a model of a steam- 
driven plowing apparatus which provided traction through a large 
driving drum, rather than through conventional wheels. To a 
friend, J. G. Dickinson, Fawkes took his model, carefully tied up 
in a handkerchief, and asked for financial aid. Dickinson and 
several associates contributed and the inventor turned to the con- 
struction of a full-scale working model.® But obstacles were many : 
the first engine was an utter failure and never left the shop; the 
second lacked the power necessary for traction and could not be 
used; finally, in 1858, on the third attempt, the steam plow was 
ready for testing and a patent was granted to Fawkes for an “Im- 
provement in machines for Ploughing.”’® 

As described by contemporaries, the engine and plowing gear 
attached to its rear were eighteen feet long and weighed nearly 
ten tons. Two horizontal pistons of nine-inch diameter and fifteen- 


* Country Gentleman, VI (December 6, 1855), 364-365; American Farmer, 
XI (December, 1855), 162, 177. 

* Biographical material on Fawkes is meager. He was born September 25, 
1815, the youngest son of Joseph and Eliza Walker Fawkes, and was ap- 
prenticed to Benjamin Simmons of Sadsbury. After building a house and a 
barn for his father, he erected his own machine shop and invented a rotary 
lime spreader, which he manufactured for local farmers. Biographical Annals 
of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania (n.p., 1903), 23-24; Transactions of the 
American Institute of the City of New-York, for the Years 1859-1860, 82. 

“Chicago Press and ——) September 23, 1858. 

- Ibid. ; Report of the Commissioner of Patents for the Year 1858 (“Arts 
and cakes, I, 466. 
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inch stroke generated a maximum horsepower variously estimated 
by observers at from eleven to thirty.1‘ Power was imparted to a 
bulky driving drum, six feet long and five feet in diameter, while 
two forward guide-wheels were used for steering. Plows secured 
to the frame at the rear of the machine could be raised or lowered 
by a chain or cable arrangement.’* 

The first public trials of the Fawkes rig seem to have been at 
the Lancaster County Fair in 1858, where it attracted considerable 
attention.** Meanwhile, the Illinois State Agricultural Society, in 
conjunction with the Illinois Central Railroad, had offered pre- 
miums totaling $5,000 for the best steam engine adapted for plow- 
ing and other farm work.'* In hopes of winning development 
capital, Fawkes brought his machine to the Illinois State Fair at 
Centralia in mid-September where trials were to be held before 
a select committee of the Society. There the ten-ton behemoth 
was the darling of the show, as exhibits of horse-drawn equipment 
were forgotten or ignored.'® The inventor became the man of the 
hour and the Chicago Press and Tribune slyly suspected that he 
was a descendant of Guy Fawkes, “as he is determined to blow up 
and out of existence the whole system of horse, mule and ox- 
plowing, and substitute therefor his pet nag made of iron, whose 
breath is fire, and whose food is the product of diluvian and post 
diluvian forests.’’?® 

At the actual trials, the farmer upon whose field the running 
tests were to be made refused to allow the snorting iron monster 
on his land, and hard, baked, unbroken prairie was substituted. 
Fair-goers gathered at the site and only the noise of the engine 
drowned out the buzz of enthusiasm from onlookers as the ap- 


“ Brainard, “History of American Inventions for Cultivation by Steam,” 
Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the Year 1867, 259; American 
Agriculturist, XVII (December, 1858), 375; Henry F. French, “English 
Plows and Plowing,” Report of the Commissioner of Patents for the Year 
1850 (“Agriculture”), 258. 

* American Agriculturist, XVII (December, 1858), 376; XVIII (Novem- 
ber, 1859), 329. [See illustration on the front cover. ] 

* Lancaster Daily Evening Express, November 16, 1858. 

“Of this, $3,000 was for first prize; $2,000 for the second, Report of 
Executive Committee meeting (January 6, 1858), Transactions of the De- 
partment of Agriculture of the State of Illinois for the Year 1871, I, new 
series, 226. 

* See Chicago Press and Tribune, September 20 and 21, 1858. 

* Tbid., September 23, 1858. Fawkes’ was the only plowing rig present, 
although it had previously been reported that three steam plows would be 
displayed at the fair. Jbid., September 16, 1858. 
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“THE LANCASTER” 


propriately-named “Lancaster” moved forward, leaving behind 
it a row of six neatly-turned furrows. “The excitement of the 
crowd was beyond control, and their shouts and wild huzzas 
echoed far over the prairie,” said a Chicago editor, “as there, be- 
neath the smiling Autumn sun, lay the first furrow turned by 
steam on the broad prairies of the mighty West.”"* 

Others may have been less eloquent in their praise but hardly 
less optimistic, believing that “in less than three years . . . the 
steam-horse will be driven at will over the broad Western Prairies, 
doing the work of a dozen or twenty horses.’** Within twenty 
years, steam plows would be common.'® But members of the 
Illinois State Agricultural Society were not so easily convinced 
and called for additional trials to be held at Decatur a month or 
so after the Centralia test. Fawkes’ machine was again the only 
entry and damp weather left the soil so soggy that it was unable 
to operate to the satisfaction of the judges.*° 

The “Lancaster” performed again in the summer of 1859 at 
Oxford Park, near Philadelphia, before delegations representing 
Franklin Institute, the American Institute, the Pennsylvania State 
Agricultural Society, and the Philadelphia Society for Promoting 
Agriculture. After the trials, Fawkes hooked his engine to a hay 
wagon, draped the whole with Stars and Stripes, filled it with 
farmers and a four-piece band, then thundered three miles down 
the turnpike to the Chatham Street Station where the “Lancaster” 
was shipped home by rail.” 

At the field tests, Alfred L. Kennedy, President of Polytechnic 
College, was present and called the traction “perfect.” “I left the 
grounds,” he said, “with emotions of thankfulness to that great 
and good Being, who in our own day had enabled a fellow- 
countryman to make the giant steam tributary to the act of culti- 


“The goal was won. Steam had conquered the face of nature, and the 
steam plow had become a fact. . . . The long lines of matchless furrows 
parted the crowd, and lay between the moving masses like a line of silver 
wove in the gray setting of the prairie.” Jbid., September 23, 1858. 

8 American Agriculturist, XVII (November, 1858), 325. 

® Scientific American, XIV (October 23, 1858), 54. For other glowing 
comments and predictions, see Lancaster Daily Evening Express, December 
2 and 11, 1858; Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, X (May 14, 1859), 158; The 
Cultivator, VI, 3d series (December, 1858), 380. 

” Report of the Trial of Steam Plows under the Auspices of the Illinois 
State Agricultural Society at Decatur, Wednesday, November 10, 1858, 
American Agriculturist, XVII (December, 1858), 376. 
"Country Gentleman, XIV (September 8, 1859), 163. 
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vation, and the means of untold blessings to millions.’’** Kennedy 
heralded the machine as “the only economical and practical ap- 
plication of steam to tillage.” and had nothing but praise for its 
inventor, whom he compared with Robert Fulton, also born in Lan- 
caster County. 


As he stood in the garb of a workman trying his gauges, 
or, ina sharp quick tone, which told of mingled confidence 
and anxiety, giving orders to the foreman, his rough 
attire, soiled in such a cause, appeared more honorable 
than imperial purple.** 


Other observers were enthusiastic but more subdued. The com- 
mittee of the Franklin Institute recommended that Fawkes be 
awarded the Scott Legacy Medal for his pioneering invention. If 
the committee acknowledged that “the work was not as smooth as 
to satisfy a Pennsylvania ploughman,” it blamed that on the plow- 
shares, which were designed primarily for breaking up prairie 
sod.** The report of the Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society 
noted that the machine had successfully passed all tests, it had 
taken grades of seven per cent without difficulty, and with its 
eight plow bottoms had turned six-inch deep furrows at a speed 
of four miles an hour “in the most graceful manner, performing 
its work with ease, and to the admiration and perfect satisfaction 
of the most skeptical.” 

The premium offered by the Illinois State Agricultural Society 
was the magnet that drew Fawkes and his equipment to the State 
Fair in Freeport, later the same year. Steam plows held the center 
of the stage. Several were scheduled for display, but the new, 
improved engine brought by Fawkes was the only one actually 
demonstrated.** That of James Waters of Detroit did not appear ;*" 


“Tbid., XIV (July 28, 1859), 65. 

*Thid., XIV (August 18, 1859), 106-107; The Cultivator, VII, 3d series 
(September, 1859), 274. 

“Committee on Sciences and Arts, “Report on J. W. Fawkes Steam 
Plough,” Journal of the Franklin Institute, LX VIII (September, 1859), 215. 

* Philadelphia Public Ledger, July 23, 1859. See also Moore’s Rural New- 
Yorker, X (August 6, 1859), 254. 

*M. L. Dunlap, “Agricultural Machinery,” Report of the Commissioner 
of Agriculture for the Year 1863, 420. 

* Waters, originally from Pennsylvania, had built a four-cylinder, seven- 
and-a-half-ton traction-type machine specially designed for operation on 
prairie soil. His rig was one of Fawkes’ most persistent competitors. See 
Country Gentleman, XIV (December 15, 1859), 379; XVI (September 27, 
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Field’s rotary spader suffered an accident and could not be re- 
paired in time ;** the “Rotary Plow, Reaper and Mower” of Van 
Doren and Glover—the so-called “Steam Farm Hand’”—was ex- 
hibited and drew sighs of admiration from many of the fair’s 
20,000 daily visitors, but it did not compete in field trials.*° 

Fawkes’ engine was very much in evidence, however. It per- 
formed first in the show ring, where, without implements attached, 
it “ran about the track with celerity.” before turning up “a little 
patch of plowing.’’*° The preliminaries were colorful but had no 
bearing on the utility of the machine. According to newspaper re- 
ports, the engine was 


. beautifully decorated with flowers by the ladies, not 
forgetting the blue ribbon in abundance, showing that in 
the judgment of the ladies it was entitled to the highest 
premium. A company of ladies, the scientific committee, 
editors and others occupied seats upon the carriage; a 
large wagon occupied by the band was attached to the rear, 
and away sped the steam carriage around the ring amid 
the huzzas of the multitude and the waving of handker- 
chiefs by the ladies. It must have been an exciting and 
most gratifying occasion to the worthy inventor... ." 


Unfortunately, the field tests were not so exciting and gratifying 
to the inventor. So great were the crowds on the first day of the 
scheduled trials that tests had to be postponed until September 10, 
when the steam colossus actually performed. It had plowed only 
about forty feet when the linkage between the engine and the 
gang of eight plows gave way, necessitating a halt of half an hour 
to repair the damage. In the meantime, rain fell and when the 


1860), 202; French, “English Plows and Plowing,” Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents for the Year 1859 (“Agriculture”), 259; M. L. Dunlap, 
“Plowing by Steam,” Transactions of the Illinois State Agricultural Society, 
IV (1859-1860), 680-681. 

“This was a ten-horsepower, six-ton leviathan, with eight-foot driving 
wheels and six rotating spades for turning the soil. Moore’s Rural New- 
Yorker, X (September 17, 1859), 302. 

* Although unpatented at this time, the Glover-Van Doren machine was 
considered highly promising. It was represented as being light and cheap, its 
five-horsepower engine propelling it at two miles an hour with its rotary 
plow attachment set at the rear of a triangular frame. According to the 
press, it broke down early due to a manufacturing fault, although another 
observer stated that at the time of the field trials the owners could not be 
found, hence it was not tested. Chicago Press and Tribune, September 8 and 
13, 1859; French, “English Plows and Plowing,” Report of the Commissioner 
of Patents for the Year 1859 (“Agriculture” ), 259-260. 

® Chicago Press and Tribune, September 8, 1859. 

“Tbid., September 12, 1859. 
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experiment was begun again, the engine bogged down in the wet 
terrain. Strips of wooden paling were then fastened to the face of 
the driving drum in an effort to improve traction, but all attempts 
failed, and Fawkes was forced to admit that he could do no more. 
Members of the Agricultural Society committee were sympathetic: 
they “regretted his failure,’ were willing to grant a loan of $1,000, 
but were reluctant to award a premium.** 

It was soon thereafter that the Seventh Annual Exhibition of 
the United States Agricultural Society opened on the outskirts 
of Chicago. The steam plows of Fawkes, Waters, and Van Doren 
and Glover were again displayed before a record number of 
visitors.** But Van Doren and Glover’s “Steam Farm Hand” 
proved mechanically defective** and Waters’ machine plowed only 
an eighth of an acre before being “utterly disabled” by an acci- 
dent attributed to the inexperience of the operator. “Gentlemen,” 
said Fawkes politely, “I pity the steam plow man who meets with 
an accident; his fortune is hard enough at best. I do sincerely 
pity Mr. Waters.’ 

Field trials were held without prior notice to prevent the col- 
lection of a crowd, which gathered anyway. On the first day (Sep- 
tember 15), Fawkes plowed 78% rods in 31 minutes, only 9 of 
which were considered actual plowing time.*® On the following 
day, the new “Lancaster” rumbled out again in the morning but 
soon exhausted its fuel supply, causing trials to be adjourned un- 
til afternoon, when, after additional delay due to minor breakage, 
the machine completed four rounds, plowing 164 rods in an 
actual plowing time of 1634 minutes.* 

Although the soil was light at the Chicago tests, local newsmen 
believed the results were significant. Under certain conditions, 
with large, improved fields, and with experienced operators,** 

* Report of the Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society on 
the Steam Plow Trials at Freeport and Chicago (February 21, 1860), Trans- 
actions of the Illinois State Agricultural Society, IV (1859-1860), 36-38. 

* Chicago Press and Tribune, September 14 and 20, 1859. 

** Tbid., September 20, 1859. 

* Tbid., September 19, 1859. ; 

* Nineteen minutes were taken up in stops to adjust the machine and three 
minutes for turning at the ends of the field. Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the State Agricultural Society on the Steam Plow Trials at Freeport 
and Chicago (February 21, 1860), Transactions of the Illinois State Agri- 
cultural Society, IV (1859-1860), 38. 

* With stops, these four rounds consumed forty minutes. [bid. 


*“ Newspapers complained that management of the engine was unbelievably 
bad at Chicago. Chicago Press and Tribune, September 16, 1859. 
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steam was practicable in replacing animal power on the prairies, 
they insisted. Fawkes’ estimates for operating the “Lancaster” 
seemed to indicate—on paper, at least—that steam could be more 
economical than brute force in plowing. Daily costs of running 
the machine totaled $16.12, according to the inventor, and included : 
one ton of coal, $5; one cord of wood, $3; the labor of three men, 
$4; oil and miscellaneous supplies, $1 ; wear and tear on machinery, 
$2; interest of 10 per cent on the initial cost of $4,000, $1.12. 
Twenty-five acres could be turned in a working day. At the cur- 
rent rate of $2.50 a day for breaking grassland by horse-drawn 
plow, the cost of doing the same amount of work by animal power 
would be $62.50.*° 

Officers of the Illinois State Agricultural Society were less im- 
pressed than Chicago’s newsmen, although still sympathetic. Called 
upon to determine whether or not the “Lancaster” had earned 
either the $3,000 first award or the $2,000 second prize for work- 
able steam plows, the Society’s executive committee very care- 
fully evaluated all phases of the machine’s performance. It was 
admitted that the apparatus was capable of plowing an acre in 
twenty-four minutes, including stops, or from twenty-five to forty 
acres per day, but the committee believed the machine was too 
heavy and that it could not produce power sufficient for the weight 
and work required. Its traction was poor on damp terrain and its 
tank could not hold water for more than three hours of sustained 
running time.*® Believing that the machine was somewhat dis- 
appointing, but perfectible, the committee recommended that 
Fawkes be awarded the $2,000 second prize, less the $1,000 loaned 
him previously.*' But in the end this recommendation was not ac- 
cepted; after considerable wrangling, the Society voted Fawkes a 
premium of $500 in cash, plus cancellation of the loan—in effect, 
an award of $1,500.** 

From Chicago, Fawkes moved east to the Thirty-first Annual 
Fair of the American Institute of the City of New York, where 


® Tbid., September 17, 1859. 

“Report of the Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society on 
the Steam Plow Trials at Freeport and Chicago (February 21, 1860), Trans- 
actions of the Illinois State Agricultural Society, ITV (1859-1860), 38. 

= Report - Executive Committee meeting of September 15, 1859, [bid., 

© Thid., 29. It was erroneously stated in the agricultural press _ 
Fawkes tuad been awarded the $3,000 ficst prize offered by the Society and 
the Illinois Central Railroad. Country Gentleman, XIV (September 22 and 
29, 1859), 192, 203. 
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his machine was tested in a small, rocky plot at Hamilton Park and 
was forced to stop every few seconds because of stones.** But the 
inventor appeared before the Polytechnic Association of the In- 
stitute, discussed the general problem of cultivation by steam, and 
was rewarded with a prize of $1,000.** 

Other honors were soon forthcoming also. In January, 1860, 
the United States Agricultural Society bestowed upon Fawkes a 
large gold medal, President Buchanan doing the presentation by 
mail. Buchanan wrote his Lancaster County compatriot : 


Whilst those who have made improvements on deadly 
weapons for the destruction of the human race are receiv- 
ing honors and rewards from governments, yours has 
been the far more important and useful task of improving 
the plow for the benefit of agriculture, and your recom- 
pense will consist in the approbation of your countrymen, 
and the consciousness that you have conferred an im- 
portant benefit upon mankind.*® 


Meanwhile, aware that his machine was too heavy and too com- 
plex,*® Fawkes acquired a third engine and plow apparatus, this 
one built for him by Miles Greenwood of Cincinnati, one of the 
top steam engine experts in the country,‘? and showed up at the 
Illinois State Fair in the autumn of 1860 to compete for a new 
premium of $1,000 being offered by the Agriculture Society.** 
On a forty-acre farm a mile from the Jacksonville fairgrounds, 
his new machine ran fourteen minutes before stopping, then en- 
countered various difficulties which prompted observers to view 
the test as a complete failure.*? The committee of the Society de- 
cided that the rig could not be “practically substituted for animal 


® Scientific American, I, new series (October 22, 1859), 265. 

“ Transactions of the American Institute of the City of New-York, for 
the Years 1859-1860, 75, 471. 

® Scientific American, II, new series (March 31, 1860), 211. 

* Observers believed that the plow attachment especially was too intricate 
and susceptible to breakage. Country Gentleman, XV (January 19, 1860), 45. 
In December, 1859, Fawkes patented improvements in the mechanism for 
raising and lowering the plowshares. Report of the Commissioner of Patents 
for the Year 1859, I, 731; II, 695. 

* Scientific American, II, new series (March 31, 1860), 211; JJoore's 
Rural New-Yorker, X (December 10, 1859), 398. 

“Chicago Press and Tribune, September 10, 1860; Transactions of the 
Illinois State Agricultural Society, TV (1859-1860), 47. 

“Chicago Press and Tribune, September 14, 1860; Country Gentleman, 
XVI (September 27, 1860), 202. 
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power in plowing and other farm work,” and refused to recom- 
mend a reward, monetary or otherwise.*® The press was even less 
charitable. ‘“‘Mr. F. may have an idea,” said the Chicago Tribune, 
“but he has shown no ability toward the development and per- 
fection of it.” 

One of Fawkes’ engines—possibly the third one—was several 
years later moved from the farm where it had been standing since 
the fall of 1860 into Decatur to be used as a stationary source of 
power in a machine shop, a tacit admission of its failure in the 
field.** This, or perhaps another of the engines, eventually ex- 
ploded: so did the $1,200 that Horace Greeley had invested in 
support of Fawkes.** Yet, as late as September, 1864, Fawkes 
had still not given up. At that time he demonstrated a locomotive- 
type steam plow at the Illinois State Fair at Decatur, but was again 
forced to admit defeat.™ 

Several years earlier, Fawkes had experimented with another 
approach to power plowing. A patent granted to him in December, 
1861, covered improvements on a method of plowing using an 
engine with windlass attachment. The engine would move along 
at intervals of about 1,000 feet, stopping to draw up a gang of 
plows by means of its cable drum, then pulling ahead to repeat 
the process.*® This was but a variation of a cable-drawn system 
successfully introduced by the Englishman, John Fowler. But on 
the large farms and unimproved prairie lands of America, Fawkes 
found it no more workable than the direct traction approach. 
After a decade of fruitless and expensive experimentation by 
trial and error, he discontinued his work with the steam plow and 
left to others its successful development.” 

Joseph Fawkes was neither a great man nor a great inventor. 


® Report of committee at meeting of September 14, en Transactions of 
the Illinois State Agricultural Society, TV (1859-1860), 
Chicago Press and Tribune, September 14, 1860. 
= Country Gentleman, XX (July 24, 1862), 64-65. 

"Transactions of the American Institute of the City of New-York for 
the Years 1867-1868, 170. 

“New York Tribune, September 24, 1864. 

® Report of the Commissioner of Patents for the Year 1861 (“Arts and 
Manufacturers”), I, 599-600; II, 417. 

“For a time, Fawkes lived on a farm at Moline, then at Spring Lake, 
Iowa, before returning to Chicago to establish a company for the manu- 
facture of electrical equipment, only to fail when his establishment burned. 
In 1887, he turned westward to California, where he was more successful at 
fruit cultivation until his death in 1892. Biographical Annals of Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, 24. 
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He was one of many ordinary Americans with mechanical ability 


who saw the need for greater mechanization on the farm and 
tried to fill that need. If he failed, it was for a variety of reasons 
—the same reasons that retarded numerous other amateur at- 
tempts in the same period. Some writers of the day believed that 
traditional rural reluctance to accept change was an inhibiting 
factor.** The agricultural press, in attempting to combat this basic 
conservatism, often inadvertently contributed to it. Fawkes had 
to work under the definite disadvantage of laudatory and over- 
optimistic newspaper and periodical publicity, which predicted 
fabulous performances that the steam engine in his time was not 
competent to meet.°* 

More important was the expense factor. As editors were careful 
to point out, the initial price of a Fawkes machine was estimated 
to be $4,000—literally as much as the cost of an improved farm 
in this pre-Appomattox era.*® If Fawkes himself lacked capital, 
so did the average farmer. Rising prices between 1854 and 1857 
had helped expand the wheat-growing frontier out onto the grass- 
lands of Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. But the dis- 
astrous Panic of °57, followed by economic prostration, seriously 
depressed the price of wheat. It was Fawkes’ misfortune to bring 
forth his steam plow in this period of low farm prices, when agri- 
cultural capital was difficult enough to accumulate for machinery 
which had been tested and accepted, let alone for expensive equip- 
ment still largely unproven. Morover, despite the inventor's claim 
to the contrary, reputable farm experts thoroughly acquainted 
with the 


“ 


Lancaster’s’”’ performance, insisted that power plowing 
cost at least twice as much per acre as tillage by horse."° 

One of the primary reasons for expense—both of purchase and 
of operation—was the size and complexity of Fawkes’ machines. 
Like many other mechanics, he was unable to devise a satisfactory 
power-weight ratio. In order to produce sufficient power, his en- 
gines were of “elephantine proportions and weight,” designed to 


1. S. Curtiss, “Steam Cultivation,” Report of the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture for the Year 1867, 275 

° Brainard, “History of American Inventions for Cultivation by Steam,” 
ibid., 258. 

*® Chicago Press and Tribune, September 8, 1859. 

© Dunlap, “Plowing by Steam,” Transactions of the Illinois State .lgri- 
cultural Society, 1V (1859-1860), 683-684. 
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perform miracles, according to the Commissioner of Agriculture 
a few years later.®! 

Fawkes was admittedly an amateur. At least two of his engines 
he built with his own hands. Of necessity he served as his own 
blacksmith, his own machinist, and his own engineer. His ma- 
chines were crude and subject to easy breakage as a consequence. 
Yet even the best steam engines available in the late fifties were 
little better for plowing. Most were designed for stationary belt 
work, not for traction. Only when the steam engine itself was im- 
measurably improved would steam plowing become practicable. In- 
creased structural strength, replacement of cast iron gearing by 
steel, addition of more effective driving wheels and clutch ar- 
rangements, enlargement of fuel and water capacities—these were 
but a few of the changes which ultimately came in the power 
plant. But they did not come overnight. Although the use of the 
steam engine for thrashing spread rapidly, not until the end of 
the century did steam plowing rigs become common on the flat, 
broad wheatlands of western America.®* The dream of Joseph 
Fawkes was finally realized nearly forty years after his experi- 
ments. Even then, the “Age of Steam” was brief; quickly it gave 
way to the age of the lighter, cheaper, and more efficient internal 
combustion engine. 


" Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the Year 1869, 311. 

“For excellent general surveys of the coming of the “Age of Steam” so 
far as plowing was concerned, see Edward A. Rumeley, “The Passing of 
the Man with the Hoe,” World’s Work, XX (August 4, 1910), 13246-13258 ; 
Reynold M. Wik, Steam Power on the American Farm (Philadelphia, 1953), 
93-96. 











WHITTIER’S PENNSYLVANIA 
YEARS, 1837-1840 


By ArtHurR H. REEDE* 


_ 1884 an instructor at the Friends’ School in Providence was 
telling Professor J. B. Thayer of Harvard College of the way 
in which his pupils reacted to the poetry of John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier. “Tell your boys and girls,” Professor Thayer broke in, “that, 
however much they admire and love Whittier, they cannot know 
what a fire and passion of enthusiasm he kindled in the hearts of 
the little company of anti-slavery boys and girls of my time, when 
they read his early poems !”? 

The intervening years have been less than kind to the memory 
of Whittier. As a poet, he has been measured by more lofty 
aesthetic standards, and found wanting. Like Longfellow, he has 
been most remembered for his inferior work and, except for a 
few hymns and ballads, is not well known to this generation. Few 
remain who either admire or love Whittier, but may not this be 
because they do not know his best work, or the circumstances in 
which he lived and wrote? 

More important, Whittier was not just a poet, whether third- 
rate or better, but a man who participated intensely in the life 
and thought of his age. He can never be properly judged, as poet 
or man, by any simple and mechanical comparison of his writings 
with predetermined aesthetic standards. Carpenter described Whit- 
tier as “for the best years of his life a man of action rather than 
a man of letters.”* Hart called him “the poet of the anti-slavery 
cause, as Mrs. Stowe was its novelist.”*® In general, historians tend 
to devote most attention to Garrison, Phillips, and Brown, ex- 
tremists in abolitionist ranks. Has Whittier ever received due 


*Dr. Reede is Professor of Economics at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. He is author of Adequacy of Workmen’s Compensation (1947), 
and co-author of the second volume of Neutrality: Its History, Economics 
and Law (1936). This paper has been adapted from the text of an address 
delivered at the annual banquet of the Woman’s Club of Clearfield, Pa. 

1Kennedy, William S., John G. Whittier (1892), 110. 

* Carpenter, G. R., John Greenleaf Whittier (1903), 173. 

* Hart, Albert B., Slavery and Abolition (1906), 31. 
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WHITTIER’S PENNSYLVANIA YEARS 





THE YOUNG WHITTIER 


Photographed from a daguerreotype, taken when he was thirty, and inscribed 
by Whittier to the poet Stedman. 


recognition of the importance of his sacrifices and services in 
this cause? 

The principal task of the historian is so to reconstruct the en- 
vironment in which men lived as to enable those now living to 
share in some measure the recorded experiences. From October, 
1837, Whittier assisted Benjamin Lundy in editing, and from 
March, 1838, to February, 1840, he served as editor of the Na- 
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tional Enquirer (renamed Pennsylvania Freeman) and throughout 
this period maintained residence in Philadelphia. His experiences 
were important, not only in his own life but in that of the Com- 
monwealth, as well as that of the anti-slavery movement. A reap- 
praisal of those experiences, with the help of his writings and 
those of his associates, should improve our understanding both of 
Whittier and the history of Pennsylvania. 

Whittier’s motivation in coming to Philadelphia was character- 
istic of the man. He did not come out of any desire to live in a 
city, for to the end of his life he had a distinct preference for the 
countryside. He had some preference for Philadelphia over other 
cities, based on the special reverence any devout Quaker feels for 
the City of Brotherly Love. Thus, although he twice rejected an 
offer of $1,200 a year to edit a Portland (Maine) abolitionist 
journal, he did accept a similar call to Philadelphia, tentatively, in 
the fall of 1837, and completely the following spring.‘ 

Whittier had likewise refused an offer from his friend, Abijah 
W. Thayer, to take an editorial job with the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Appeal, in a letter of January 10, 1836. His reasons are 
stated explicitly : 


I feel besides, too deep an interest in the struggle now 
going on between Slavery & Freedom, especially, as I 
have been somewhat active heretofore in the cause of 
Emancipation and as my apparent withdrawal from it 
might be construed very unfavorably to the cause as well 
as myself. I have I hope no fanaticism about me—cant 
of all kinds, religious, political, or moral, I abhor. But I 
regard the contest now going on as of vital interest to the 
welfare of mankind, not in our country alone—but in all 
the world. It is a struggle for the rights of men every- 
where. In such a cause I must not seem to yield— 
especially at a time like this when its advocacy is so un- 
popular that its abandonment would subject me to the 
charge of cowardice and insincerity.® 


It is clear that his acceptance of the post with the National En- 
quirer resulted primarily from Whittier’s commitment to the 
anti-slavery cause. This commitment, complete as early as 1833, 

* Pickard, Samuel, John Greenleaf Whittier, Life and Letters (1894), I, 
157. 


* From an original letter in the Houghton Library of Harvard University. 
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and persisting throughout the war for the Union, was quite as 
important in Whittier’s life as Milton’s decision to fight for the 
liberty of the English people had been in his life. Moreover, it 
appears to have had a similar effect on the literary output of the 
two poets.® Particularly during his Philadelphia editorship Whit- 
tier’s commitment both reduced his poetical output and narrowed 
its content. A year before, when his Poems Written During the 
Progress of the Abolition Question was published, its still un- 
identified editor wrote: “It is to be regretted, as a loss to American 
literature, that one so gifted as a poet should devote so little time 
to poetic labours.””* 


Whittier’s sacrifices in the anti-slavery cause, while perhaps 
increasing his influence in shaping the viewpoint of his generation, 
may also have had the result of reducing the literary value of such 
poetry as he did write. He seems to have held this opinion him- 
self, for writing in 1847 he observes that: 


The jarring words of one whose rhyme 
Beat often Labor’s hurried time 
Or Duty’s rugged march through storm and strife, are 
here.® 


When Whittier arrived in Philadelphia in the autumn of 1837, 
at the invitation of Benjamin Lundy to assist him in editing what 
was then called the National Enquirer (soon to be renamed the 
Pennsylvania Freeman), he was not quite thirty years old. It is 
this clean-shaven young man, not the saintly, venerable, and white- 
bearded gentleman whose portrait hangs in many a school hall, 
with whom we must become acquainted. Of slightly more than 
average height, slender of frame, he had dark hair and piercing 
dark eyes. He wore sideburns and, although he wore the plain 
habit of an orthodox Quaker, was always neatly dressed. He had 
the Quaker’s dignity and quiet manner, too, but beneath this ex- 
terior there smoldered a fiery spirit and nervous energy. 


° Thus, the masterpiece of each poet was produced quite late in life, Para- 
dise Lost when Milton was fifty-nine, Snow-Bound when Whittier was 
fifty-eight. 

* Often attributed to Garrison, it may have been the work of the publisher, 
Isaac Knapp. 

*“Proém” from Collected Works (1888). 
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Whittier was always the writer, never the speaker. In a way 
this reflects a native shyness from which he never completely 
escaped, except with intimates. It is also connected with his rela- 
tively frail physique, and his consequent incapacity for sustained 
physical effort. Between periods of rest he showed a great capacity 
to produce in bursts of nervous energy. His need for such periods 
of rest, even within the day, helps to explain his reticence, his 
distaste for protracted conversation, and his habit of so stationing 
himself on a platform as to permit himself to withdraw briefly, 
when necessary. 

Despite his quiet dignity and native shyness, he had a fun-loving 
disposition and a delightful humor. A portrait of him, painted 
during his Philadelphia residence by Basil Otis, hangs today in 
Haverford College. One day he was asked for an engraved copy 
of it by a group of Philadelphia ladies who wished to offer it for 
sale at an anti-slavery bazaar. He wrote this characteristic reply: 


I have no great fancy for having my face made use of 
in the manner thee suggests, but if it will be of any 
service to the bazaar, it would perhaps be foolish to object 
to it. My heart has been too long devoted to the good cause 
in which you are laboring to withhold my head when 
it is needed.° 


Whittier was known to his intimates by his middle name, Green- 
leaf, apparently because his father’s name was also John. Like 
other members of the Society of Friends he used the intimate 
pronoun in the second person (thee, thy) when speaking or 
writing to those he knew well. He was an advocate of woman’s 
suffrage, of temperance, and of labor reform, as well as many 
other causes. Yet such was his dedication to the anti-slavery cause, 
that he pursued it with an intense singleness of purpose. 

Whittier never married, and this has led to a great deal of 
speculation as to the reasons. He came closest to being in love 
during this very period. The lady was Lucy Hooper, twenty-year- 
old poetess from Massachusetts, who had taken up residence in 
Brooklyn. She was of another faith (Episcopalian), but surely 
more important, his sacrifices to the anti-slavery cause and the 
dependence of his mother and sister posed a serious financial 


* Pickard, op. cit., 1, 220, n. 1. 
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problem.’® Perhaps even more important was the physical condition 
of both: he was struggling with ill health during much of this 
period, while she was to die of tuberculosis in 1841. These factors 
seem to constitute a better explanation of his failure to marry than 
the more exciting speculations of Mordell."? 

Pollard has pointed out that Whittier’s “Philadelphia story was 
a tale of close work.”’* It is evident that, coming at the end of a 
period of eight years of almost continuous service to the anti- 
slavery cause, this last endeavor had placed a severe strain on his 
frail physique. He worked so hard and under such trying circum- 
stances that the state of his health required occasional periods of 
respite from toil in Philadelphia. Eventually, his resignation from 
the editorship of the Pennsylvania Freeman followed medical ad- 
vice that he had a “heart condition.”’* Whatever the merits of 
this diagnosis, Whittier appears to have learned from this ex- 
perience that he must operate as a “free lance,” avoiding an in- 
tensive routine and feeling free to rest when necessary. 


The Pennsylvania to which Whittier came was quite different 
in many respects from the Commonwealth we now know. The 
Census of 1840 counted only some 1,724,000 inhabitants, as com- 
pared with our present population of nearly 11,000,000. Similarly, 
only one of Pennsylvania’s cities then had over 30,000 inhabitants, 
namely, Philadelphia, then the second largest city in the United 
States, with 220,000 inhabitants.** The first Census of Manu- 
factures, taken ten years later, was to show Pennsylvania second 
in value of manufactures by a narrow margin, but third behind 
Massachusetts in both number of hands and wages paid.*® 

We think of Pennsylvania as clearly a northern state, but until 
the admission of West Virginia as a separate state in 1863, it 


Tn an ingenuous note of August 17, 1837, he wrote her: “I really had 
no idea it was so late when I left your house last evening.” Whittier’s friend, 
Harriet Minnott, thought them engaged, and wrote his sister Elizabeth a 
congratulatory letter. 

™ Mordell, Albert, Quaker Militant (1933). He considered Whittier a 
victim of extreme sexual repression. Having assayed the evidence, I can- 
not agree. 

Pollard, John, John Greenleaf Whittier: Friend of Man (1949), 175. 

® He complained of “palpitations,” but these may well have resulted from 
eye strain or a nervous condition. Cf. Bennett, Whitman, Whittier: Bard 
of Freedom (1941), 139 ff. 

4 Statistical Abstract of the U. S. (1907), 56. 
®% Abstract of the Seventh Census of the U. S. (1853), 157 ff. 
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bordered on the great slave state of Virginia. New York, which c 
had over 700,000 more inhabitants than Pennsylvania, had only e 
50,000 free Negroes, barely 2,000 more than Pennsylvania. The 
issue of human slavery was thus extremely “hot” in the Com- 
monwealth. Whittier has indicated that in coming to Pennsylvania 
he expected to have a “front seat” in the struggle over slavery. 
The Democratic Party was already in existence, but the Re- 
publican Party was not to be formed until 1854. Other leading 
parties of the period were the Whig Party and the Anti-Masonic 
Party, the latter having been formed in reaction to alleged excesses 
of secret orders. Governor Joseph Ritner, who was in office when 
Whittier arrived, belonged to the Anti-Masonic Party, as did 
young Thaddeus Stevens. Ritner was an abolitionist who had im- 
pressed Whittier by the strong line he took in his annual mes- 
age in 1836. ‘The traffic in slaves,” the Governor exclaimed, “now 
abhorred by all the civilized world, ought not in the slightest 
degree to be tolerated in Pennsylvania.” Admitting the need to 
“respect the rights of other states,” Ritner urged that Pennsyl- 
vanians should not “be driven from the spirit of independence and 
veneration for freedom which has ever characterized our beloved 
Commonwealth.” He especially noted the need for protecting “the 
right to free discussion of any evil that may arise in the land or 
part of it.”"° It was passages such as these which Whittier had in 
mind when, writing in 1837 shortly after his first meeting with 
Governor Ritner, he praised him in a poem originally entitled 
“Lines,” but later “Ritner.” He wrote in part: 


O’er thy crags, Alleghany, a blast has been blown! 
Down thy tide, Susquehanna, the murmur has gone! 
To the land of the South, of the charter and chain, 
Of Liberty sweetened with Slavery’s pain; 

Where the cant of Democracy dwells on the lips 
Of the forgers of fetters, and wielders of whips! 


The poet also referred to: 


The German-born pilgrims, who first dared to brave 
The scorn of the proud in the cause of the slave 


and inquired whether “the sons of such men” would “rivet the ' 


® Pennsylvania Archives, Fourth Series, VI, 290-292. 
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chain which their fathers smote off.” The final stanza of this 
eulogy was Whittier’s answer to his own query: 


No, never! one voice. like the sound in the cloud, 

When the roar of the storm waxes loud and more loud, 

Wherever the foot of the freeman hath pressed 

From the Delaware’s marge to the Lake of the West, 

On the South-going breezes shall deepen and grow 

Till the land it sweeps over shall tremble below! 

The voice of a people, uprisen, awake, 

Pennsylvania’s watchword, with Freedom at stake, 

Thrilling up from each valley, flung down from each 
height, 

“Our Country and Liberty! God for the Right!’"* 


Feelings were strong on both sides of this question, and were 
strong enough to cause riot and even bloodshed here in Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1838 Governor Ritner was defeated for re-election by the 
Democratic candidate, David Porter. The disorders which fol- 
lowed, often called the ‘““Buckshot War,” indicated both the close- 
ness and bitterness of the election contest. It is always difficult to 
single out “the one issue” on which a close election turns, and 
naturally Ritner was strongly opposed by the members of fraternal 
orders. It is nevertheless significant that in this same year the 
third of Pennsylvania’s four constitutions was ratified at the 
election by the narrow margin of 113,971 votes to 112,759. This 
constitution, containing a provision depriving the 48,000 free 
Negroes in the Commonwealth of their suffrage, was for this 
reason opposed by Ritner and his followers.'* As for the Governor- 
elect, in his inaugural address he was to denounce anti-slavery 
agitation and to call for “suppression of sedition.”*® 

It was in this divided Commonwealth that Whittier took up 
residence in the autumn of 1837. He took a room in the house of 
Abijah Thayer, with whom he had earlier toiled in the abolitionist 
cause in New England. Later he was to room with Joseph Healy, 
another abolitionist, at his home at 72 North Seventh Street. 
Occasionally he was able to find a pleasant relief from city life 
at Healy’s country home, Spring Grove Farm in Bucks County, 
overlooking the Delaware River. 

“Whittier, Poems (1880), 52-53. 

Hart, Albert B., Slavery and Abolition (1906), 53; Pennsylvania 


Manual (1956), 59. 
” See infra, 400. 
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He had scarcely taken over the editorial desk when he became 
fully aware of the effects of Pennsylvania’s border position. In 
a letter to Joseph E. Fuller he pointed out that he had to contend 
not so much with pro-slavery people, as in New England, as with 
slavery itself.°° Slavery was only a few miles away, in the neigh- 
boring state of Delaware. Indeed, although few Pennsylvanians 
realize it, the Census of 1840 still indicated sixty-four slaves in 
this Commonwealth, under the law of 1780 calling for the 
gradual abolition of slavery in Pennsylvania !** 

A dramatic indication of the nearness of human slavery was the 
burning of Pennsylvania Hall, which contained Whittier’s office, 
just two months after the commencement of his editorship. This 
building, which had just been dedicated with benefit of one of 
Whittier’s occasional poems, was located on the southwest corner 
of Sixth and Haines streets. A mob, not content with having 
obtained cancellation of a meeting of abolitionists scheduled there, 
and unmindful of a mild remonstrance by Mayor Swift, pressed 
into the building and set fire to it on May 17, 1838. Later, they 
stood by to resist the use of fire-fighting equipment until it could 
be of no avail.”° 

The burning of Pennsylvania Hall has received so much at- 
tention elsewhere that it is intended here only to report Whittier’s 
experiences with regard to it. His membership in the Society of 
Friends, an organization with a well-known distaste for violence, 
has perhaps led some mistakenly to assume that he lacked physical 
courage. Others may have assumed this from his frail physique. 
When he discovered the size of the enraged mob, Whittier hur- 
ried from the scene, to be sure. But if he was not rash, neither 
was he timorous. Going to the home of a friend, Dr. Parrish, he 
covered his Quaker habit with a long white overcoat and put on 
a wig. His identity thus concealed, he returned to the Hall, then 
being entered by the mob, and went to his office where he was 
able to carry off some of his effects.** 

It was like this intrepid Quaker, too, to be among those who 
assured that, regardless of the fire, the Pennsylvania Freeman 
was on sale the next morning. “In the heart of your free city,” he 

© Pickard, op. cit., I, 239. 

* Statistical Abstract of the U. S. (1907), 32-33. 

“Managers of the Pennsylvania Hall Association, History of Pennsyl- 


vania Hall (1838), 150. 
* Pickard, op. cit., I, 234, n. 1. 
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editorialized, “within view of the Hall of Independence, whose 
spire and roof reddened in the flame of the sacrifice (with shame, 
perhaps?) the deed has been done—and the shout which greeted 
the falling ruin was the shout of Slavery over the grave of 
Liberty.”** 

There is a tendency today to dismiss abolitionists as extremists, 
while stressing the kindliness of the average slaveholder. There 


were extremists among abolitionists, no doubt, but the movement 
cannot be fairly judged by reference to the ideas of Garrison 
alone, nor to the actions of John Brown alone. As for slave- 
holders, however gently they may have treated their slaves, their 
treatment of abolitionists was not gentle. Indeed, reports appear- 
ing in many Southern newspapers strongly suggest that slave- 
holders were connected with the riot and arson at Pennsylvania 
Hall.** 

The alert Whittier discovered the connection between Phil- 
adelphia mercantile interests and Southern slaveholders, and 
expressed his righteous indignation in a fiery editorial.** But he 
did not stop with expostulation. An example of his ability in 
supplying abolitionists with a rallying point was his poem, “The 
Relic,” contributed to the Freeman in 1839. He had received a 
“cane wrought from a fragment of the wood-work of Pennsyl- 
vania Hall which the fire had spared.”** During his life he was 
to be given many canes, some far more valuable, but Pickard re- 
ports that “this plain stick was the only one he ever carried.’’** 
For more than fifty years he used it, and it is still beside the desk 
in the “garden room” of his home in Amesbury, Massachusetts. 
Fired by the thought that had led to the fashioning of the cane, 
Whittier wrote of it, in part: 


(12) 
But from that ruin, as of old, 
The fire-scorched stones themselves are crying, 
And from their ashes white and cold 
Its timbers are replying! 
A voice which slavery cannot kill 
Speaks from the crumbling arches still! 


“The Pennsylvania Freeman, May 18, 1838. 

* Managers of the Pennsylvania Hall Association, of. cit., 167 ff. 

*“Base and Contemptible Servility’ in The Pennsylvania Freeman, 
August 2, 1838. 

™ See his introduction to “The Relic” in his Collected Works (1888), 283. 
* Pickard, S. T., Whittier-Land (1904), 64. 
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(13) 
And even this relic from thy shrine, 
O holy Freedom! hath to me 
A potent power, a voice and sign 
To testify of thee; 
And grasping it, methinks I feel 
A deeper faith, a stronger zeal. 


(14) 
And not unlike that mystic rod 
Of old stretched o’er the Egyptian wave 
Which opened in the strength of God 
A pathway for the slave, 
It yet may point the bondsman’s way 
And turn the spoiler from his prey.*® 


Nor did Whittier neglect to exert effective political pressure, 
whether at Philadelphia or Harrisburg. To his everlasting credit 
Governor Ritner apologized for the destruction of the Hall, and 
offered a reward for information leading to the apprehension of 
those responsible for it. Mayor Swift, who is believed to have 
sympathized with the rioters, was shamed by the Governor’s 
action into offering a similar reward, carefully limited to the per- 
sons who actually set the fire. At the very least, the Mayor did 
not act with sufficient energy, before or after the fire. He was 
replaced by the City Council in October, perhaps partly because 
of this incident.*° ; 

Whittier did not confine himself to writing editorials while in 
Philadelphia. He continued to serve the anti-slavery movement 
by attending meetings: national, state, and local. He was active 
in seeking to win converts who would help carry on the work of 
the movement. He participated directly in the flight of runaway 
slaves over the “underground railroad” to freedom. His attend- 
ance at meetings outside the state, combined with periods of rest 
and recuperation reduced substantially Whittier’s actual residence 
in Pennsylvania. Of the twenty-eight months during which he 
maintained residence in the Commonwealth, Whittier spent only 
about fifteen months in actual residence. But whether he was in 
Saratoga for a national conference or at his home in Amesbury 


* Pennsylvania Freeman, July 4, 1839. Cf. Collected Works, 283 f. 
© Pollard, op. cit., 166. 
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for his health, he continued to send letters, editorials, and poems 
to the Freeman. 


In July, 1839, concerned over the slow development of the 
movement in Pennsylvania, the Anti-Slavery Society asked Whit- 
tier and H. B. Stanton to seek seventy converts who might be 
hired as speakers. Appointing his cousin, Moses Cartland, acting 
editor of the Freeman, Whittier set out with Stanton on a tour of 
central Pennsylvania towns. They appeared at meetings in which 
the orator Stanton took a leading part, and visited homes of 
sympathizers where Whittier’s quieter organizing skill helped. 
Since the railroad only went as far as Columbia, they took the 
stage for Harrisburg instead. Three years later, Dickens was to 
describe the “Harrisburg Mail” as “shaking its sides like a 
corpulent giant, a kind of barge on wheels.”** With characteristic 
Yankee humor, Whittier reported a breakfast-stop of the stage 
where they had “. . . an execrable cup of tea, which would have 
poisoned a Chinese mandarin; ham, tough and solid as sheet iron, 
which had probably been smoked and salted annually for the last 
twenty years; and some hot cakes saturated with bad _ butter, 
greasy and heavy, and anti-Grahamish.”** 

They got to Harrisburg ‘‘about three o’clock, and stopped at 
the splendid Hotel Wilson, on Market Street.’ The next day 
(July 8) Stanton spoke twice to Harrisburg groups, after which 
they rode out to Carlisle, nineteen miles to the west, to the home 
of a local abolitionist, Reverend J. Miller McKim. The letter 
from which the foregoing quotations were taken was written in 
the McKim parlor. In it Whittier refers to the beauty of the 
Cumberland Valley, just then lit up by flashes of lightning along 
the mountains to the west. A highlight of the tour was a visit to 
the liome of “sturdy farmer Ritner,” about nine miles west of 
Carlisle, near Mountrock. Whittier described the visit: “The old 
man was out on his farm, and his wife and daughters welcomed 
us with great hospitality. The governor soon came in in his 
working dress. We stayed about one hour and a half, and then 
rode back to Carlisle.’’** 

Although in retirement from his post as governor, Ritner had 
not forgotten the poetic tribute Whittier had paid him in 1837. 


*t Dickens, Charles, American Notes (1842), 125. 
*® Pickard, Life and Letters, I, 252. 
* Tbtd.; 253. 
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SEMINARY RIDGE AS IT LOOKED TO WHITTIER 


Photographed from an early woodcut of the buildings of the Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa., through the courtesy of Dr. Herbert H. 
Schmidt, Librarian of the Seminary. 


The travelers knew well the importance of enlisting converts 
among the Pennsylvania Germans, and it was only natural to ask 
Ritner’s help in reaching his people.** In a letter to the Freeman, 
Whittier observed, “This section of the state has been much neg- 
lected. It needs the services of two or three able and active 
agents.’ 

Their work in Carlisle done, they went on to Chambersburg, 
western terminus of the Cumberland Valley Railroad, which was 
to be the farthest west Whittier ever got during his life. From 
there they took a stage to Gettysburg where, at the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, they appear to have obtained the largest 
number of young converts. This is not surprising for the founder 
and professor of theology at the Seminary, Dr. S. S. Schmucker, 
has been described by the historian of the Seminary as having 
“moderate abolition sentiments.’’** As noted below, Gettysburg 


“Loc. cit., where in a humorous vein, Whittier writes of the need for 
converting the “Schloshenburgers, the Quackenbosches, the Kakerspergers 
and the Slambangers.” He goes on: “We must get the Germans with us, 
by some means or other.” 

©The Pennsylvania Freeman, July 11, 1839. See also the July 25th issue, 
an editorial: “The Cause.’ 


* Wentz, A. R., History of the Gettysburg Theological Seminary (1926), 
192 ff. 
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was a Station on the “underground railroad,” and Dr. Schmucker’s 
barn on the Seminary campus sheltered runaway slaves tempo- 
rarily on several occasions. From Seminary Ridge, Whittier’s 
party could look westward to the road they had just taken, or 
southward to hills that would become famous twenty-four years 
later. Then, during the same month, General Lee would follow 
the same road to the same ridge on an opposite yet related mission. 

Negroes in the border states of the South dreaded nothing so 
much as being “sold down the river,” that is, into service in the 
Deep South. When this happened or was threatened, many of 
them adopted the slogan “Follow the North Star,” traveling north 
by night and hiding by day. The striking success of many fugi- 
tives prompted a Southerner to complain that there “must be a 
railroad.” To this plaint may be attributed the descriptive phrase 
everyone knows. The “railroad’’ was not a single “line,” but a 
network of routes built around “trunk lines,” most of the routes 
leading ultimately to freedom in Canada. The activities of the 
dedicated persons who acted as “agents,” “conductors,” or “sta- 
tionmasters” on these lines were of equivocal legality. They were 
helping to cause a loss of what was considered “‘property” in the 
South, but which would normally have had no status as prop- 
erty in the North. 

Four such trunk lines entered Pennsylvania, those in the east 
passing through Baltimore and Gettysburg, those in the west 
through Bedford and Uniontown. The importance of Pennsylvania 
to operations of the “underground railroad” was only natural, 
for its southern border extended for some 300 miles, adjacent 
to Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. Philadelphia was a main 
“station”’ on the easternmost trunk line and, once having reached 
there via Baltimore or Wilmington, the fugitives proceeded to 
such stations as Norristown, Hazleton, and Binghamton.** 

The risks of participation in the “underground railroad” Whit- 
tier well knew. No real proof was required of a slaveholder or 
his agent that an apprehended Negro belonged to him. On the 
other hand, if caught or even apparently caught, in an attempt to 
help a slave to freedom, one must face years of imprisonment. In 
a letter from Edwin Coates, we have a vivid description of one 


For a general description of the “underground railroad,” see Hart’s 
Slavery and Abolition (1906), 226 ff. There is a map of the trunk lines 
and routes. 
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“underground railroad” incident in which Whittier was involved. 
Upon application of an escaped slave named Douglass, the com- 
mittee sent a female agent to Baltimore to make contact with his 
wife and children. Shortly after the fleeing party reached Phila- 
delphia, Coates was visited by a “consequential-looking individual” 
who showed him an advertisement describing each of the runaways. 

Coates was naturally alarmed and conferred with Whittier for 
an hour without reaching any conclusion as to what they should 
do. “I know,” Coates wrote, “I kept looking at the penitentiary 
with one eye and on the God of the oppressed with the other.” 
Eventually, good news came back from a secure place on the 
“underground railroad” and although it was midnight, Coates set 
out for Whittier’s home. He called out: “Whittier! Whittier! 
The Douglass family is safe!” Strange as it may seem to any 
Quaker, Whittier’s reply was a fervent shout of “Glory! Halle- 
lujah !’’8s 

What can account for the willingness of a devout and non- 
violent Quaker to get involved in such an equivocal legal position ? 
Was he not aware of the legal claim of the slaveholder to his 
slaves? Did he not realize the financial costs to the owner that 
resulted from each running-away, even when unsuccessful ? Could 
he not appreciate that the “underground railroad” was a threat 
to the plantation system, which otherwise might be expected to 
prosper? 

Whittier was later to write that the constitution should be 
interpreted “in the light shed upon it by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Ordinance of 1787, and the words of the Preamble 
affixed to the instrument itself, wherein its framers defined its 
objects to be the promotion of ‘domestic tranquillity and the se- 
curing of the blessings of Liberty to themselves and their pos- 
terity.’’** He believed that the founding fathers themselves had 
intended slavery to be gradually ended under the constitution. He 
was aware of the costs caused by runaways, but he had long felt 
that the plantation system would not have prospered in any case. 
In this respect subsequent researches have borne him out.*° 

His biographer Kennedy has pointed out that, Quaker though 


*S Pickard, Life and Letters, I, 224 ff. 
® Whittier, “The Lesson of the Day” in the Essex Transcript, Nov. 17, 
1859. 
® Hacker, Louis M., Triumph of American Capitalism (1939), 299 ff. 
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he was, “there is a touch of the fighting parson or Friar Tuck in 
him.” Nathaniel Hawthorne referred to Whittier as “a fiery 
Quaker youth to whom the Muse has perversely assigned a battle- 
trumpet.’ Whittier himself, noting this curious dualism and 
denying any preoccupation with martial spirit for its own sake, 
wrote: 


It is only when a great thought incarnates itself in 
action, desperately striving to find utterance even in the 
sabre-clash and gun-fire, or when Truth and Freedom, 
in their mistaken zeal and mistrustful of their own 
powers, put on battle-harness, that I can feel any sym- 
pathy with merely physical daring." 


In Philadelphia at that time the poet could not miss the con- 
trast between statements of liberty and the power of the advocates 
of slavery, and this it was that made him an “embattled Quaker.” 
When a Negro suspect was handcuffed in the immediate vicinity 
of Independence Hall and sent South, with scarcely a semblance 
of trial, he burst into militant song. Called “Republican Man- 
Robbery,” the poem was one of six anti-slavery poems contributed 
to the Freeman during his editorship, but it was omitted from his 
Collected Works and is scarcely known today.** About the same 
time he paid his respects to what he termed “‘a desecration of the 
Hall of Independence,” in an editorial in the Pennsylvania 
Freeman: 


It may not be generally known to our readers that the 
building in which our National Independence was first 
proclaimed is not unfrequently [sic] devoted to the vile 
purpose of- trying colored Americans, charged in the 
quaint language of a New York mechanic, with having 
been “born contrary to the Declaration of ’76,” and 
that from its doors many a poor wretch has been borne 
away into helpless bondage. Our indefatigable friend, 
Samuel Webb, of Philadelphia, lately presented a petition 
to the city council, praying that the building wherein, in 
the year 1776, was proclaimed to an admiring world the 
sublime truth that ail men are created equal, may no longer 


“Kennedy, W. S., John G. Whittier (1892), 136. 

“ Hawthorne, Nathaniel, American Notebooks (1932), 329. 
“Kennedy, op. cit., 138. 

“ Pennsylvania Freeman, August 29, 1839. 
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be prostituted to the purpose of sending men, women 
and children, unconvicted of crime, into hopeless, help- 
less bondage, a purpose inconsistent with the uses to 
which that building should be applied, which was selected 
by the founders of the Republic in which to “proclaim 
Liberty throughout the land, and to all inhabitants there- 
of.” The memorial was presented to the council, and it 
was respectfully received and referred to the committee 
on city property. What action has been taken on it we 
have not learned. The first trial of a man charged with 
being a chattel, at which we were ever present, was held 
not long ago in that very hall.* 


Much has been made of Whittier’s poem praising Governor 
Ritner for enjoining his fellow-Pennsylvanians to continue to 
support liberty and equality of all men, and to resist human 
slavery in the District of Columbia, and its extension to the 
territories.*° It is natural, today, to remember Ritner’s stand 
which is in the tradition which survived, while forgetting the 
stand of his successor, Governor David Porter on this same issue. 
But Whittier was as unsparing in criticism of Porter as he had 
been unstinting in praise of Ritner. 

What provoked Whittier’s philippic was what he deemed a 
shift on the slavery question by Porter, when he became gover- 
nor. As a state senator, Porter had voted to memorialize Con- 
gress to end human slavery in the District of Columbia.*? But in 
January, 1839, he used the occasion of his inaugural to denounce 
abolitionists for opposing the manner in which the new state 
constitution “disposed of” the Negro issue: 


To agitate the question anew when it was thus satis- 
factorily settled, is not only unwise and impolitic, but 
is a virtual breach of good faith to our brethren of the 
South ; an unwarrantable interference with their domes- 
tic relations and institutions; and is calculated to do 
positive injury to the African race there held in servi- 
tude, for whom in her policy, and within her own bor- 
ders, Pennsylvania has always shown a becoming sym- 
pathy. I can never, in the official station which I occupy, 
consent to countenance a course which may jeopardize 
the peace and harmony of the union, without answering 


* Tbid., August 22, 1839. 
“ Pennsylvania Archives, Fourth Series, VI, 290-292. 
* Kennedy, op. cit., 124. 
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any good purpose in the end. It shall meet with no en- 
couragement at my hands.** 


“ 


That the new Governor would not “countenance” abolitionist 
actions which might “jeopardize the peace and harmony of the 
union” was interpreted as threatening them with action under a 
sedition statute. This view was bolstered a few days later when 
Porter promised energetic action to quell riotous outbreaks and 
illegal conduct, in the course of a message principally devoted to 
state finances. It is possible that Porter was preoccupied, not so 
much with abolitionists, as with rioters of the Anti-Masonic 
Party who for a time had threatened to hold up his inauguration. 
Yet, in view of the broad base of the Anti-Masonic outbreaks 
which were in no way related to the anti-slavery cause, it would 
seem that the Governor could have dealt effectively with this 
question without appearing to threaten non-violent abolitionists. 

The Pennsylvania Freeman of February 28, 1839, contained 
Whittier’s poetical rebuke, in some ways similar to his “Icha- 
bod” with which in 1850 he was to rebuke a greater man, Daniel 
Webster, for what he deemed an about-face on this same issue. 
Critical portions of the 1839 rebuke, which is less well written 
and perhaps for this reason is omitted from the poet’s Collected 
Works, follow: 


Go, eat thy words. Shall Henry Clay 
Turn round,—a moral Harlequin? 
And arch Van Buren wipe away 
The stains of his Missouri sin? 
And shall that one unlucky vote 
Stick burr-like in thy honest throat? .. . 





Go hunt sedition. Search for that 

In every pedler’s cart of rags; 
Pry into every Quaker’s hat 

And Dr. Fussell’s saddle bags, 
Lest treason wrap, with all its ills 
Around his powders and his pills. . . . 


Ho! send ye down a corporal’s guard 
With flow of flag and beat of drum,— 
Storm Lindley Coates’ poultry-yard, 
Beleaguer Thomas Whitson’s home! 
Beat up the Quaker quarters,—show 
Your valor to an unarmed foe! ... 


Journal of the House of Representatives (Pa.) (1838-1839), I, 94. 
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HOW WHITTIER’S ANTI-SLAVERY POEMS WERE SOMETIMES 
CIRCULATED 


Photographed from a part of a leaflet sold at three cents a copy by the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. 
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We cannot falter! Did we so, 
The stones beneath would murmur out, 

And all the winds that round us blow 
Would whisper of our shame about. 

No, let the tempest rock the land, 

Our faith shall live, our truth shall stand.*® 


You will have observed the irony which Whittier used, but you 
can scarcely miss the occasional lapse in rhythm, nor the exces- 
sively hortatory tone. Clearly, the young poet had yet to learn 
his art and in any case was primarily concerned with propaganda. 
As such it seems to have been effective among his following, and 
perhaps beyond that circle. For while the Governor certainly gave 
the abolitionists no “encouragement,” he did not take stringent 
action to carry out his declared intention of not “countenancing” 
their agitation. 

Whittier’s singleness of purpose and his refusal to be diverted 
to related or semi-related purposes caused an exchange between 
him and the extremist Garrison in 1839. Their basic difference 
was in the field of methods. An intensely practical man, Whittier 
was for building a political organization that would end slavery as 
rapidly as it could be ended, but through constitutional means.*° 
Garrison, unlike Whittier, chafed under the restraints imposed 
by the constitution, which he once referred to as “a covenant with 
death and an agreement with hell.” He felt that he could not 
conscientiously vote under it or in any manner recognize its 
authority. This was Garrison’s doctrine of non-political action. 

An old proverb has it that “extremes meet.”” Just as Southerners 
were willing to risk secession for the protection of slavery, so 
Garrison was willing to risk secession for the preservation of the 
anti-slavery movement in the North. This was Garrison’s doc- 
trine of disunion. Those who chose to work under the constitution 
and within the Union, through political action, were described 
with contempt as “political Abolitionists’” and later as “New 
Organizationists.” It was during Whittier’s editorship of the 


"Dr. Bartholomew Fussell was a Chester County physician. Lindley 
Coates was among the signers of the 1833 Declaration of Sentiments, basic 
document of the anti-slavery movement. So was Thomas Whitson, Hick- 
site Quaker and Lancaster County farmer. 

® Whittier helped establish three anti-slavery parties: Liberty (1840): 
Free Soil (1848) ; and Republican (1854). 
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Pennsylvania Freeman that the differences with Garrison reached 
their high point. Ill at his home in Amesbury during the winter 
of 1838-39, Whittier had admonished the Freeman readers in 
editorials and letters to submerge personal and partisan differences : 


Are we not all brethren, Abolitionists all? . . . Like 
the fabled stone of Scio, which Pliny speaks of that 
floated on the waters when whole, but sunk like lead be- 
neath them when broken asunder, our strength and safety 
lies in our union and brotherhood of spirit.® 


In the Washington’s Birthday number of the Liberator, Garri- 
son attacked Whittier for arguing “somewhat in the Henry Clay 
style, as when Missouri was admitted into the Union as a slave 
state, for the sake of peace.”®? Whittier replied in a conciliatory 
letter that he was not disposed to “quarrel with the friend of 
twelve years’ standing.” Garrison published the reply but not 
without a characteristic outburst against “political Abolitionists.” 
Expressing sympathy for “our dear friend in his illness,” he ex- 
plained the invidious comparison with Clay, while still maintain- 
ing that Whittier was “for obtaining peace at the expense of 
consistency, if not of principle.’’** 

Whittier did not view the slavery question in the light of an 
intercollegiate debate. His presence in Massachusetts was for re- 
cuperation only, and he looked forward to resumption of the 
“border war with slavery” in Pennsylvania. Back at his desk in 
Philadelphia, he stated his position in a firm but conciliatory man- 
ner. The statement, entitled “The Editor at His Post,” said in part: 


We entered into the association (American Anti- 
Slavery Society) and gave our name to the Constitution 
with no ulterior object of reform in church or in state, 
or in the general condition of the social fabric. We 
looked only to THE ABOLITION OF AMERICAN 
SLAVERY. We simply pledged our moral power as a 
man, and our political power as a citizen, for the over- 
throw of the abomination. . . . Is the present harmony 
of feeling among the Abolitionists of Pennsylvania to 
give place to personalities, invective, jealousy and evil 
surmisings ? Will our McKims and Burleighs, our Coateses 

™ Pennsylvania Freeman, February 14, 1839. 
* Liberator, February 22, 1839. 
* Liberator, February 28, 1839. 
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and Motts, turn away from the victims of the southern 
prison-house to discuss the relative merits of William 
LL. Garrison, Henry B. Stanton, or Amos A. Phelps? 
We will not believe it.** 


The regimen of editorship was a severe trial for Whittier’s frail 
physique. He often found his office desk too rigidly confining, 
city streets too enervating. Sometimes he would go out into the 
nearby countryside, or even into the city’s park. At other times 
he would return to his Amesbury farmstead, from which he would 
send fighting letters and editorials. It was the strain of toil and 
the distaste for urban life, not the atmosphere of Philadelphia, 
against which his system rebelled. Quaker-like, he had nothing 
but veneration for the City of Brotherly Love. During his editor- 
ship he happened upon a tailor from whom throughout his re- 
maining years he continued to purchase the plain, black broad- 
cloth coat that orthodox Quakers wore in that period.®® 

In one of his letters he mentions a walk near the Fairmount 
Water Works. He praises alike the “beautiful spot,” the foun- 
tains “made to gush up from the rocks of the cliffs which over- 
hang the Schuylkill,” and the fine “view of the river winding 
down to the city.”** In another he confides to Caleb Cushing: 


I like the Quaker purity of this city, and its Quaker 
hospitality, but I would rather live as an obscure New 
England farmer. I would rather see the sunset light 
streaming through the valley of the Merrimac than to 
look out for many months upon brick walls and Sam 
Weller’s “werry beautiful landscape of chimney pots.” 


Yet apart from the natural attachment to his boyhood home, 
Whittier appears not to have had any preference for the New Eng- 
land countryside over that of Pennsylvania. He is reported to have 
been charmed with the landscape viewed from Seminary Ridge at 
Gettysburg.57 He wrote to Daniel Neall’s daughter about the 
beauty of the Cumberland Valley near Carlisle.** He was partial 


“* Pennsylvania Freeman, April 11, 1839. 
*Currier, T. F., “Whittier’s Philadelphia Friends in 1838.” Bulletin of 
the Friends’ Historical Association, XXVII (1938), 61. 
* Pickard, Life and Letters, I, 240. 
* Tbid., 250. 
$ Tbid., 251. 
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to Spring Grove Farm, Healy’s estate overlooking the Delaware. 
In his later life he was to write: 


I think the old Quaker settlements of Chester, Bucks, 
Delaware and Lancaster counties forty years ago were 
nearer the perfection of human society than anything | 
have since seen or heard of before.*® 


For all the differences in his ancestral background, Whittier 
was drawn to the people of Pennsylvania, too. Nor was this at- 
traction confined to the Society of Friends. Not only did he 
realize the importance of winning support from Pennsylvania 
Germans, but he praised them in a letter written as early as 
August 16, 1838: 


We are slow-moulded, heavy-sterned, Dutch-built, out 
hereaway; but when once started on the right track, 
there is no backing out with us. The abolitionists of 
Pennsylvania are of the right material; many of them 
don’t believe in the devil, and those who do aren’t afraid 
of him. I admire and honor their stern moral courage, 
in manfully maintaining their ground against a fiendish 
and bitter opposition.” 


Whittier brought to his work not only energy and ability, cour- 
age and patience, but also warm understanding and humor. Most 
portraits of Whittier emphasize his sterner aspect, but underneath 
this gravity there was a genuine and delightful humor. He did not 
hesitate to poke fun even at a Quaker meeting. When his cousin 
complained about the “gruntings” of some Quakers, and sug- 
gested they be discouraged, Whittier replied: “Oh no, Joseph, 
don’t thee do that—take away the grunt, and nothing is left.’ 
In May, 1838, he visited Healy’s country home, Spring Grove 
Farm, with his cousin, Joseph Cortlands. With this same quiet 
humor he wrote while there: 





I cannot forbear to mention one fact which has come 
under my notice, as showing that prejudice against color 
is not confined to human bipeds. A hen at this place has 


® Currier, op. cit., 70. 
© Pickard, loc. cit. 
* Pickard, Whittier-Land, 82. 
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disowned two of a fine brood of chickens who happen to 
be black! Let this be communicated to Elliot Cresson.®* 


Whittier’s volume of literary output was definitely down dur- 
ing this period.. He contributed six poems to the Pennsylvania 
Freeman, while its editor, and two others to other journals. Ex- 
cept for two hymns, all of these poems were concerned with the 
anti-slavery cause. He later expressed reservations with regard to 
their literary merits: 


Of their defects from an artistic point of view it is 
not necessary to speak. They were the earnest and often 
vehement expression of the writer’s thought and feeling 
at critical periods in the great conflict between Freedom 
and Slavery. They were written with no expectation 
that they would survive the occasions which called them 
forth; they were protests, alarm-signals, trumpet-calls 
to action, words wrung from the writer’s heart, forged 
at white-heat, and of course lacking the finish and careful 
word-selection which reflection and patient brooding over 
them might have given. Such as they are, they belong to 
the history of the anti-slavery movement and may serve 
as way-marks of its progress.® 


Whether Whittier would have written better, had his energies 
not been so channeled, is a question that cannot be categorically 
answered. What is certain is that, while many men were accepting 
human slavery, and most of those who disapproved it were tem- 
porizing, Whittier furnished effective and courageous, yet prudent 
and pacific leadership in the struggle to abolish slavery. He was 
to feel that his Pennsylvania years were perhaps his most pro- 
ductive period of service to this movement. Read even today, his 
poems and letters and editorials need no apology. They remain the 
most distinguished literary monument to the work of the anti- 
slavery societies. 

Conscious at the time of the weight of Whittier’s name and the 
value of his services, the Eastern District Executive Committee of 
the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society memorialized him and his 
services when, for reasons of health, he found it necessary to 


" Pickard, Life and Leiters, I, 226. 
® Whittier, J. G., Collected Works (1888), Preface, xxi-xxii. 
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resign the editorship of the Freeman. On March 17, 1840, they 
resolved : 


That in the discharge of his duties as editor of the 
Freeman, and in all his labors among us in the cause of 
emancipation, as well as in the private walks of social 
life our friend has acquitted himself in such a manner & 
manifested such a spirit as to enhance our admir- 
ation of his talents, strengthen our confidence in his 
discretion, to renew our regard for his singleness of 
heart & purity of purpose, and to bind us to him by ties 
of the strongest friendship." 


Whittier must often have wondered about the bearing of his 
contributions to the cause of freedom. In The Tent on the Beach, 
he gave poetic expression to this wonderment, in the description 
that follows: 


And one there was, a dreamer born, 
Who, with a mission to fulfil, 
Had left the Muses’ haunts to turn 
The crank of an opinion-mill, 
Making his rustic reed of song 
A weapon in the war with wrong, 
Yoking his fancy to the breaking-plough 
That beam-deep turned the soil for truth 
to spring and grow. 


Too quiet seemed the man to ride 
The wingéd Hippogriff Reform; 
Was his a voice from side to side 
To pierce the tumult of the storm? 
A silent, shy, peace-loving man, 
He seemed no fiery partisan 
To hold his way against the public frown, 
The ban of Church and State, the fierce 
mob’s hounding down.® 


Not only were his services genuine, they were widely appreci- 
ated abroad as well as at home. In St. Margaret’s Church in 
London a memorial window was installed in 1887, honoring the 
memory of the poet Milton. Archdeacon Farrar might have asked 


“Currier, op. cit., 
® Collected Works (1888), 243. 
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a dozen English poets to compose the quatrain for this window, 
but instead he asked Whittier, the “perfect tribute” to a living 
poet also renowned in the cause of freedom. Pennsylvanians, 
mindful of the services of this poet from another state, may read 
into the words of Whittier’s quatrain a special significance: 


The new world honors him whose lofty plea 

For England’s freedom made her own more sure, 
Whose song, immortal as its theme, shall be 

Their common freehold while both worlds endure. 











THE ERA OF GOOD FEELING 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


By Puivip S. KLern* 


O** of the major fascinations of the study of history is that 
past events possess the property of continuing relevance 
to the problems of the present. Any human experience of the 
past has locked within it the power to illuminate and clarify 
other events, if man has the wit and patience to fashion the key. 
In this sense a historical event is something like an atom. Split 
it apart and it can release unbelievable intellectual energy. We 
can divide it into innumerable parts any of which, when properly 
viewed, may provide entertaining or useful insights into the 
quality of man. 

At the 1958 meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation, I had the pleasure of hearing a group of papers on 
the Era of Good Feeling which suggested opportunities for 
further research especially in the middle states region. These 
papers considered three phases of the Era of Good Feeling: Mon- 
roe’s view of party politics, the election of 1820, and sectional 
aspects of the tariff problem from 1816 to 1824.1 Briefly sum- 
marized and consolidated, they showed that Monroe wanted to 
eliminate political parties; to base federal action not upon the 
claims of states or sections, but squarely upon the will of the 
national populace; and to strengthen the tradition that federal 
officials should divest themselves of partisan or local obligations 
and play the role of national servants unselfishly dedicated to the 
general welfare. Monroe considered his nearly unanimous re- 
election in 1820 to be a vindication of this policy. The general 
appearance of party consolidation seemed to him to outweigh in 
importance certain minor conflicts of the time. But historically, 
some of the minor contests were to prove more durable and 

*Dr. Klein is Professor of American History at the Pennsylvania State 
University, and a past president of the Association. 

*Harry Ammon, “James Monroe and the Era of Good Feelings,’ Glover 


Moore, “Monroe’s Re-election in 1820,” and Paul C. Nagel, “The Sectional 
Spirit of the Early Tariffs.” Presented at Minneapolis, April 25, 1958. 
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significant, especially the slavery and the tariff issues, both of 
which generated growing sectional hostility in this era. 

The most remarkable fact about the papers was that, although 
each differed from the others in scope and approach, all agreed 
on one important point, namely, that sectionalism was a decisive 
quality of the Era of Good Feeling. All agreed that President 
Monroe was face to face with an issue the dangerous portent of 
which he did not fully apprehend or appreciate. In this article, I 
want first to speculate about the broad problem of sectionalism 
in American history, and then to suggest some questions and re- 
search possibilities for Pennsylvania historians which arise from 
these studies of the Era of Good Feeling. 

The tendency of man to grant his ultimate loyalty to the smaller 
rather than to the larger group has been a persistent problem of 
organized society, and no head of state, whether in a free land or 
in a tyranny, has ever been free of the dangers which the tendency 
creates. How can conflicting local demands be reconciled peace- 
fully, or be prevented from sapping the national strength? By 
idealism? By diversion? By purchased agreement? By compromise 
and co-existence? By force? This is a problem which knows no 
limit of time or place. Perhaps we can learn something more about 
it from the American experience of 1816-1824 when, to all outward 
appearances, there was the fairest prospect of rational solution. 

President Eisenhower has had a brush with sectionalism over 
the integration issue, and also spoke of it in his TV address on 
unification of command in the armed services. “To reward paro- 
chial loyalty with promotion,” he said, “is to invite disunion.” 
Monroe had to grapple with the same problem when called upon 
to take his stand for or against internal improvements, the tariff, 
the extension of slavery, or the incorporation of Federalists into 
his administration. 

There are some elements of comparison between these two ad- 
ministrations. In both cases the nation still kept a vivid memory 
of the near-loss of a war. In both cases, the danger of another 
attack from across the sea persisted, requiring sharp attention to 
strong defense and a balanced budget. In both cases the nation 
willingly placed uncommon confidence in the president. And in 
both cases the administration maintained many of the domestic 
policies which the opposite party in a former generation had 
initiated amid near revolutionary resistance. 
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We have, then, the uniting elements of the memory of disaster, 
the threat of war, and confidence in a personality. We have the 
disuniting element of traditional party hatred; the suspicion that 
to accept once detested policies, or to acquiesce in their administra- 
tion by the other party, is to invite a double-cross. Inject into 
this situation an issue upon which alternate sides are geograph- 
ically unified, and now give the president good advice what to do. 
Timing here becomes important. The executive needs to guess 
whether the outside pressure and other unifying forces remain 
strong enough to justify a postponement of facing the local 
crisis; or, conversely, whether the local pressure is so strong as 
to require immediate action even at the risk of an explosion 
which would weaken the government and dangerously expose it 
to attack from the outside. I am hesitant to ascribe the personal 
qualities of vacillation or courage to administrators whose judg- 
ment dictates either delay and compromise, or action and coercive 
settlement in such circumstances. This discussion is to suggest 
that Monroe’s wish to ignore sectional excitement may not have 
been an act of ignorance or omission, but of judgment and de- 
cision based on timing. 

I find it interesting to review how great sectional controversies 
have been viewed and handled by our presidents. There was 
none who, while president, sought to bring such disputes to a 
crisis, but most tried to compromise the issue and prevent an out- 
break. Several took strong action and solved the problem by 
force, but only after sectional resistance had locally unseated the 
government. Washington thus adjusted the Whiskey Rebellion, 
Jackson the nullification threat, and Lincoln the sectional issue 
of his day. These examples suggest the hypothesis that the sen- 
sitiveness of a malcontent group or the likelihood of its resort to 
violent resistance bears a direct relationship to the geographical 
concentration of its members, whether the group is a majority 
or a minority of the whole. 

This observation leads to another question, whether it is not 
one of the serious weaknesses of the national constitution that 
it permits representatives only of geographic fragments to in- 
itiate legislation. No one in the entire legislative structure of 
government is explicitly responsible, or authorized, to propose 
laws primarily for national ends, nor is any legislator who im- 
poses upon himself the voluntary performance of this duty ever 
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free of the risk of local reprisal in his home state or district. 
While many legislators have taken the risk and shouldered the 
burden of national policy, many more throughout the years have 
become talkers and breeders of sectionalism. Dr. Paul Nagel’s 
paper illustrated to what degree the sectional tariff split was 
fomented in Congress, and Philip F. Detwiler‘s article in the 
April, 1958, issue of the American Historical Review entitled 
“Congressional Debate on Slavery and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 1819-1821” further enforces the point. 

One result of the constitutionally imposed localism of Con- 
gress has been that the president has assumed the duty of repre- 
senting the needs of the entire nation. In fact, the president, 
through his messages, has become the primary initiator of na- 
tional legislative policy, a function which I doubt that the framers 
intended to bestow on him. 

Monroe clearly played down the sectional issues of his day, 
ignoring them in his public addresses, compromising them in his 
practical, day-to-day political contacts, and seeking to overpower 
the sectional spirit by appeals to broader national loyalty. Why 
did he act thus, instead of focusing on the problem and attacking 
it head on? 

On April 28, 1958, our government released a new stamp com- 
memorating the 200th anniversary of Monroe’s birthday. This 
recal!s the fact that he was the only one among his staff who was 
a Revolutionary veteran. Monroe joined the Continental Army at 
the age of eighteen and served with it for four years. In the year 
that liberty was proclaimed throughout the land, Calhoun, Clay, 
and Rush had not yet been born; Tompkins was only two years 
old; Wirt and Crawford were four; Crowninshield, six; Adams, 
nine; and Meigs, twelve. Monroe was senior to all his advisors, 
and was the only one of them who had personally risked his life 
to create the Union over which he now presided. The Union was 
Monroe’s child; it was a grandchild to the others—dear, but 
theirs only by inheritance. 

A second factor of importance is Monroe’s long service in 
diplomacy, both in the field and in the State Department. This 
form of public service impresses upon its agents the practical 
value of national unity and the fatal effect of internal strife upon 
bargaining power at the international council table. While I can 
find no American president who made it a point of policy to pur- 
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sue ardently the advantage of a particular section, I wonder 
whether those who had extensive diplomatic experience before 
attaining the White House have not exercised more delicacy and 
caution in dealing with sectional rivalries than those who never 
knew the frustration of representing a divided nation before 
others. 

A third aspect of Monroe’s policy arouses my curiosity. In the 
spring of 1958, many American salesmen were wearing on their 
coat lapels a little button proclaiming that “Business is good.” 
This little exploitation of group psychology is based on a prin- 
ciple as old as man: that to express a thought tends to create in 
the hearer a suspicion that it might be true. As dictators and 
teachers know, repetition backed by the appearance of authority 
often conveys a conviction of truth to the hearer, whatever the 
assertion. Carl Sandburg, in a speech several years ago, selected 
“irresponsible utterance” as the most baneful and dangerous of 
American habits. Did Monroe believe, with many of his con- 
temporaries, that the surest way to develop exaggerated sectional 
spirit and eventual disunion was to talk about it continually? He 
did ignore the subject; that is demonstrable. But was it from lack 
of appreciation of its import, or from a certainty of its fatal 
tendency ? 

Monroe used the principle I have mentioned. As we say “Busi- 
ness is good,” he said “Parties are dead.’ His public expressions 
are full of compromise, forbearance, and a spirited confidence in 
national loyalty. The first inaugural is a frank and glowing eulogy 
on national unity and its golden promise. The second inaugural 
congratulates the republic that “powerful causes” had surmounted 
all divisions, and contributed to draw the people together. ‘That 
these causes exist and that they are permanent,” he proclaimed, 
“is my fixed opinion.” He did not even mention the Missouri 
question in this address, certainly an omission of intent and not 
of unconcern. In his fifth annual message he met the rising tide 
of conflict over the tariff with the suggestion that as domestic 
manufactures developed and revenue from imports declined, the 
deficiency in import duties ought to be made up by taxes on home 
manufactures. This may have been dubious economics, but it was 
an unmistakable propaganda effort to quiet complaints of sectional 
advantage. 

Did Monroe fail to hear the fire-bell in the night which so 
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alarmed Jefferson, or did he hear it all too clearly and, instead of 
wringing his hands, try because he was the responsible officer to 
keep the flame from spreading? I am disposed at this point to 
compare Monroe’s policy on sectionalism with the statement by 
Professor Hicks: “Only by compromise and conciliation, even 
to the point of occasionally dodging issues that seem to many 
people to be fundamental, can American political parties continue 
to exist as national rather than sectional organizations.” 

It is curious that in the election of 1820 the most intense 
sectional feeling developed at the very center of the Union, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, and seemed least vigorous at 
the extremities of New England and the deep South. I have no 
ready explanation for this, and suggest it as a topic worthy of 
study by regional historians of the Middle Atlantic area. Also, 
why was the general public of Pennsylvania so little attracted in 
1820 by the vociferous mouthings of Duane and others on such 
obviously potent issues as anti-slavery, high tariff, and aid to 
internal improvements? I can offer the hypothesis that if almost 
anyone other than Duane had come out on these issues in the 
manner of the Philadelphia Aurora, there would have been a 
stronger following. To be mixed up with Duane in the Pennsyl- 
vania politics of 1820 was almost to embrace the devil. He had 
been in every party, and had upset every one he entered, until 
his name throughout the state was one to ridicule or to detest. 
Even in a Quaker Commonwealth with so powerful a weapon 
as the slavery issue at his disposal, Duane could raise only a 
pitiful following. Still it is odd that with such dynamic issues in 
contest none but Duane tried to use them. Further study of this 
question might prove rewarding. 

The tariff issue of Monroe’s day raises the question whether the 
evidence exposes more sectional or more vocational division over 
the doctrine of protection. The early tariff debate incorporated at- 
titudes which were to become sectional, but were not primarily 
such during Monroe’s first administration. The industrial or the 
agrarian dreams did not yet, in 1817, automatically imply a 
North-South division of activity or opinion. The duty of the 
minority to capitulate to the majority on questions of larger public 
interest was precisely the appeal of Southern nationalists of 1818 


2? Our Federal Union, 2nd Ed., 414. 
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to New England; and the same was true of a liberal interpretation 
of the constitution. By 1823, these views, of course, had been re- 
versed and become strongly sectional. An extremely important 
question in American history is to ascertain more precisely how 
and where and when and why such a remarkable and ultimately 
tragic set of new and geographically separate opinions and loyal- 
ties developed. 

Frederick Jackson Turner’s technique of microscopic examina- 
tion applies here, its main fault being that scholars have failed 
to carry it to the logical conclusion. In short, to carry investiga- 
tion of tariff sentiment down to the county level does not go far 
enough. There was scarcely an eastern county in 1820 which offered 
a scene of manufacturing activity co-extensive with the county 
area, nor were there in the Middle States, at least, many counties 
where all was agriculture and no manufacturing existed. 

Election returns of congressional districts and counties often 
obscure rather than expose useful truths. Thus, Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, shows up regularly in the 1820's as a protectionist 
region, and from this fact it is often assumed that manufacturing 
was supplanting agriculture there, and that because of the regu- 
larity of the vote the county was strongly protectionist. But ex- 
amined by townships a different set of facts emerges. Townships 
where farmers were experimenting with hemp or wool wanted 
a tariff; wheat and general farming townships were indifferent or 
opposed. Townships with iron forges wanted a tariff, but those 
producing Conestoga wagons or buggies or bricks were indifferent 
or opposed. The returns from the county seat showed a 2-to-1 
preference for tariff candidates, while outlying townships divided 
almost equally on the issue, some going one way, some another. 
The county entered the protectionist ranks because of the votes 
of the protectionists in the county seat, enough to control the rest 
of the county whose townships, voting pro or con, cancelled each 
other out. This condition gives scant justification for a political 
manifesto that the region was united in support of protection. 

With all the tabulating apparatus now at our disposal, I think 
we need to do some more detailed work, plotting the vote of 
county subdivisions in order to determine not the total impact 
of the vote, but the relationship of voting to the economy of 
small localities. In these early days, individual townships had a 
distinct economic character which county-wide statistics com- 
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pletely overlook. Gazetteers, local histories, local newspapers, tax 
records, and census reports will provide the essential source 
material to keep students working in almost any location which 
had a political organization in the 1820’s to discover what we do 
not now know from considering county returns, namely, whether 
voting followed a vocational or a regional pattern. The cumulative 
result of such studies might show that the sectional spirit of the 
tariff grew from words rather than works, and that the concepts 
of regional disadvantage or benefit hung on a much more slender 
thread of popular support than consolidated election returns or 
the votes in Congress seem to prove. 

If this seems an inconsequential result of extensive research, 
it occurs to me that the data might also have a bearing on a much 
larger concept. In an address at the Civil War Symposium at 
Gettysburg, November, 1957, the proposition was advanced that 
the defense of the slavery system was really a dodge to enable 
the southern whites to postpone facing the racial issue. Could it 
be that the northern concept and use of a sectional defense of 
the tariff was a dodge to enable the new managerial class to side- 
track the rising problem of a class-conscious factory labor force? 
A study of the early industry of Pennsylvania from this view- 
point would provide valuable clues to that still unsolved problem— 
the cause of the Civil War. 











THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY 
OF HISTORY AND FOLKLORE 


By Puit R. JAack* 


A PENNSYLVANIA historian once asked whether folklore 
could be taken out of the circus tent. There is enough evi- 
dence to indicate that at least one phase of folkloristic activity has 
taken place in a carnival atmosphere, but it is also clear that an- 
other phase exists which should prove profitable to historians. 
Some description of that part will be one aim of this essay; an- 
other will be an attempt to point out possible uses of folklore by 
historians and, to a lesser degree, the use of history by folklorists. 

In a consideration of the fields of folklore and history there 
is a minor element which seems to have been blown up into major 
proportions: it is no secret that there exists in both fields of 
study a large body of well-intentioned people who approach the 
status of mere antiquarians or hopeless romanticists. To equate 
these groups with the self- or academically-trained folklorists 
and historians would be to invite all sorts of indignant rebuttals, 
and justly so. Such dabblers should be tolerated but not encour- 
aged. Certainly their work should not be considered as the standard 
by which their groups should be judged, and neither the folk- 
lorists nor the historians should be asked to use their material. 

A “folk” song delivered on a concert stage as a thing in and 
by itself without representation of its milieu, the traditional back- 
ground, is only a song which is fulfilling some cultural use other 
than folk in nature. Similarly, any statement about folk-derived 
items such as a quilt pattern, a dance, or fiddle tune, again lifted 
from its context and claimed to depict the “hardy spirit” of our 
forefathers, should be suspect. There are like examples within the 
field of history. Historians are not, or at least should not be, 
judged by the activities of those persons delighting in the ex- 
ploits of their own ancestors, or those who scrounge around the 
countryside looking for a cobbler’s bench for the living room. 


*Dr. Jack is Professor of Social Studies at the State Teachers College, 
California, Pa. 
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In both instances these people are dealing with items folkloristic 
or historical, but they are neither folklorists nor historians. 

To the working folklorists and historians the fundamental dif- 
ference between folklore and history, in their broad aspects, is not 
one of basic content. Both have consistently studied the cultural 
heritage of man. However, the folklorist distinguishes his material 
by focusing on traditional characteristics, that is, those trans- 
mitted by oral or visual examples. Tradition is not a thing in itself, 
but is a method of transmission.’ The historian, on the other hand, 
does not restrict himself in this way, but stresses change and 
development.? In many cases, historians should use folkloristic 
materials that tend to show this change. 

From both points of view, the background of the people is im- 
portant.® Folklore and history are both derived from the past, 
the folklorist concentrating on the materials, while the historian 
concentrates on the change. For instance, the folklorist tries to 
separate and identify the constant elements (motifs), as Preston 
Barba did in his Pennsylvania German Tombstones. Also, he 
would: note the changes in the stones over a period of time (ca. 
1750 to 1850). The historian probably would have used the 
gravestones to trace the development of the religion. Similarly, 
in a recent study by folklorists of the Pennsylvania barn, the 
barns as structures were stressed, although an introductory chap- 
ter was presented on the various backgrounds of the barns.’ An 
agricultural historian, Stevenson W. Fletcher, noted primarily 
the changes in farming, although he did note the buildings as 
such.® 

The student interested in traditional veterinary medicine might 
well work with the disease of cattle called “wolf in the tail” and 
the cures found for it. Knowledge of and treatment for this dis- 
ease were passed along by oral tradition and example. General 
lassitude of the animal was the most noticeable symptom, and 

‘Frederick J. Teggart, A Theory of History (New Haven, 1925), 190. 

*See William F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (New 
York, 1957), 82-126, for a discussion of a similar point of view. 

*See the introduction to George Korson, ed., Pennsylvania Songs and 
Legends (Philadelphia, 1949), 1-11. 

*Eighteenth Yearbook of the Pennsylvania German Folklore Society, 
1953 (Allentown, 1954). 

5 Alfred L. Shoemaker, et al., The Pennsylvania Barn (Lancaster, Pa., 
1955), 12-21. 


®*Stevenson W. Fletcher, Pennsylvania Agriculture and Country Life, 
1640-1840 (Harrisburg, Pa., 1950), 82-84. 
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the usual cure was to slit the tail somewhere near the end and put 
in some substance which would burn or sting the animal into 
action. But this was only one of several cures. The folklorist would 
be interested in where the disease was known and what the cures 
were for it. The historian of veterinary medicine would not ap- 
proach it from that point of view, but would be more likely to 
trace the growth of knowledge of the disease from place to 
place and from time to time. In addition, he would probably 
try to determine what developments preceded and followed this 
disease and its treatments. Here is an instance in which the his- 
torian of veterinary medicine might well use folkloristic work as 
an index in a study of the spread of scientific medicine. 

Now it might be worthwhile to point out a few of the particular 
characteristics of the folklorists’ work. For personal convenience, 
this writer has established five fields in which folklorists appear 
to have done their work. They are (1) attitudes, (2) symbols, 
(3) tangible property, (4) laws, and (5) non-tangible minutiae. 
Again, these are usually studied as ends in themselves, Attitudes 
might be such matters as love, honor, or the agrarian creed. 
Symbols consist of such items as crosses, flags, or trademarks, 
while tangible property is made up of houses, barns, clothing, and 
like elements. Laws for the folklorist are unwritten. Non-tangible 
minutiae might be riddles, tales, or songs. 

The above areas of study are often surveyed as separate units, 
or they are studied as they are found in conjunction with one an- 
other or as they are found in a particular region at a particular 
time. By way of contrast, historians utilize to a considerable de- 
gree the social, political, and economic divisions of their field. 
Also, the element of time is often an important trademark.’ The 
maximum use of folklore by historians will occur when the his- 
torian is dealing with the part of his subject that involves tra- 
dition. Such areas of interest could be selected on the basis of a 
geographical region, a specified time, or a subject. The following 
paragraph is an illlustration of this point. 

In mid- and late-nineteenth century western Pennsylvania, 
there was a faith, highly valued, in man’s achieving a better home 
in another world. That attitude can be found symbolized in ceme- 

* There is disagreement on this point. See V. Gordon Childe, Social Evo- 
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teries by gravestones with a finger pointed skyward, often with 
such a legend as “There is rest above.” Songs, such as Mein 
Heimat Ist Nicht Hier, were indications of such a belief. If, by 
1900, the skyward-pointed finger has disappeared in a Methodist 
cemetery, and the Greek Orthodox cross is used,* there has been 
a change. Quickly it will be noted that the materials of folklore 
and history are coming close together. The example just cited 
would fit easily into the historian’s frame of reference. Cultural 
elements are not things in themselves, and it can readily be seen 
that an inter-disciplinary approach can be used. A diminishing 
form found in one field can often be used in another. For ex- 
ample, as most collectors will readily admit, the day of collecting 
large numbers of Anglo-American folksongs is gone, and this 
fact is of interest to historians as an indication of the change from 
rural to urban living.® 

Following this line of thought, historians should encourage 
folklorists to do as much collecting as possible, for it is only 
in this way that traditional materials of value to historians will 
be increased in volume and in quantity.’° There is, of course, no 
reason to believe that all the work done in either history or folk- 
lore should be done with the other group in mind. All that can be 
claimed is that it is valuable to try to use the fruits of the other 
discipline when the occasion arises. In historiography the proper 
use of fields auxiliary to history is predicated on that premise.” 
Perhaps by propounding two questions some indication of the 
closeness of folklore and history can be pointed out. 

The first question is this: what was and is the folklore of 
Pennsylvania? The second question is: what changes have taken 
place? The answer for the first can in part be obtained from 
literary (i.e., historical) sources, such as Doddridge’s Notes, while 
the rest must of necessity be obtained from field collections. An- 
swering these questions will involve the historians quickly and in 


*Cemetery of Taylor M. E. Church, Washington County, Pa. 
° Ralph Turner, “The Cultural Setting of American Agricultural Prob- 
lems,” in United States Department of Agriculture, Farmers in a Changing 
World (Washington, D. C., 1940 Yearbook of Agriculture), 1020, 1030. 
® While there might be much debate on the net effect and value of Ranke’s 
view of history, there is little debate on the question of heuristics, Ranke’s 
primary step in historical study, as a method < first approach. See Ferdinand 
Schevill, Six Historians (Chicago, 1956), 128. 
™C, Langlois and C. Seignobos, Jntr Poe to the Study of History 
(New York, 1933), 53 
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several ways, and as the answers will be concerned with the lives of 
the people in the past, historical materials will thereby be enhanced. 
Finally, it should be made clear that there will never be an answer 
for the second question unless there is an answer for the first. 

These two questions will lead to others. What were the chief 
characteristics of Pennsylvania folklore? What were its sources? 
What brought about the changes that occurred? What were the 
later effects of these changes? Above all, the major question 
should be: is there, or was there, a process involved? By any 
yardstick, processes are historical. 

Folklorists and historians must make certain allowances, and at 
the same time insist on certain requirements, for each other. 
Historians should recognize that much folkloristic work is done 
with items of seemingly little import. It is not the minute item that 
is of importance, but the total of many items. In the last analysis 
this is no different from the historian’s approach. Also important 
is the attention given to variation by the folklorist, for his ma- 
terials, because of their traditional nature, are not based on any 
standard form. A fixed standard is more characteristic of a literate 
culture. Field-collected material is contemporary; that is, it is 
fixed as of the moment that it is collected. However, if historical 
reconstruction is the goal, then the ordinary precautions used in 
the handling of any historical evidence should be employed. Ques- 
tions of historical genesis are always difficult to deal with, par- 
ticularly if the era involved is characterized by an almost com- 
pletely traditional transmission of knowledge. 

On the other hand, historians are entitled to require certain 
things of the folklorists, Because traditional materials are so 
closely tied to particular times, places, and persons, folklorists 
should cite chapter and verse about all three. The traditional 
nature of the material should be demonstrated clearly. Historians 
also have the right to ask whether the main purpose of folklore is 
simply entertainment. If the answer is negative, then the historians 
should insist that the endless square dance programs, folksong 
concerts, and the displaying of unique items be stopped, or at 
least not passed off as scholarly work. In general, historians should 
require that folklore materials be handled in a responsible man- 
ner, and not in some romantic way that only emphasizes the 
quaintness of the subject. 

So far, not much has been said about the use of history by 
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folklorists. Nevertheless, there is at least one instance in which 
this use becomes quite important, and that is in building up the 
contextual setting for traditional materials. This lack of context 
has been fully appreciated by one major American folklorist,’* and 
there is reason to believe that the more general use of historical 
materials by Pennsylvania folklorists would do much to overcome 
it. Robert Redfield makes the point that most groups which rely 
primarily on tradition have also had contacts with literate groups, 
and have therefore had a history.’* Certainly this is true of Penn- 
sylvanians no matter which period is under study. Understanding 
will increase in direct proportion to a knowledge of the materials 
and their contexts. 

For this reason folklorists should ask the historians to cease 
relying entirely on literary sources, for in many cases accuracy 
cannot be obtained in this way.’ It is clear that culture is not 
merely that body of knowledge perpetuated in literary form and 
assigned some sort of value judgment. The impression is so often 
given that this written culture moved westward into a vacuum 
peopled by human beings in a state of cultural inanition, who then 
received their only true learning from representatives of the eastern 
seaboard. This makes for striking reading in history, but it also 
makes for a poor study of the life of man. 


“Herbert Halpert, “Some Underdeveloped Areas in American Folklore,” 
Journal of American Folklore, 70 (1957), 301-304. 

8 Peasant Society and Culture: An Anthropological Approach to Civilisa- 
tion (Chicago, 1956), 68-69 

“See Solon J. and Elizabeth H. Buck, The Planting of Civilisation in 
IVestern Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh, 1939), 364, wherein music is defined 
clearly as art music only, and Fletcher, Pennsylvania Agriculture, 340, 
wherein superstition is treated as a thing apart and unique in the farmers’ 
thought. 











THE PUBLIC RECORDS AND HISTORICAL 
PROGRAM OF PENNSYLVANIA 


By S. W. HicciInsoTHamM* 


T IS my purpose to speak briefly on the program of the Penn- 
I sylvania Historical and Museum Commission as it relates to 
“Archives and Publications.” Although the emphasis of the In- 
stitute has been on “Rediscovering Our Resources,” I have as- 
sumed that the scope of my topic is broader than a mere cataloging 
of the manuscript or published research materials in the possession 
of the Commission; and I propose rather to describe the functions 
of the Bureau of Research, Publications, and Records as they 
relate to historical work in the field of Pennsylvania history. 

The Bureau as such is a relative newcomer to the Commission, 
but the functions it discharges have a longer history. The Division 
of Public Records began in 1903 as the archives division of the 
State Library; and the Division of Research and Publications is 
the direct descendant of the Historical Division which had its be- 
ginnings in the old Pennsylvania Historical Commission in 1937. 
Eight years later, the archives and historical divisions were in- 
cluded along with the State Museum and the various historical 
properties in the present Historical and Museum Commission. 
The establishment of the two existing Divisions in the Bureau 
was accomplished in 1956 as a means of facilitating the administra- 
tion of these two closely related groups. 

The Division of Public Records from a statutory point of view 
has exceedingly broad powers and obligations, comprehending in 
the words of the Administrative Code of 1929: the preservation 
of “all public records throughout the Commonwealth”; the ex- 


*Dr. Higginbotham is Director of the Bureau of Research, Publica- 
tions, and Records of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 
and the author of The Keystone in the Democratic Arch: Pennsylvania 
Politics, 1800-1816. This article was originally presented at Pennsylvania 
State University on June 27, 1958, in a session of the Institute on Penn- 
sylvania Life and Culture. 

‘Pennsylvania, The Administrative Code of 1929: Act of April 9, 1929, 
>». L. 177, and Amendments, Including Laws of 1951-52 (Legislative Refer- 
ence Bureau Bulletin No. 36, revised, Harrisburg, 1952), Section 2801-A. 
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amining of “the condition of the records, books, pamphlets, docu- 
ments, manuscripts, archives, maps, and papers kept filed or 
recorded in the several offices of the departments, boards, or 
commissions of the Commonwealth and of the counties, cities, and 
boroughs of the State”; and the recommending of “action to be 
taken by the persons having the care and custody of public records 
as may be necessary to secure their safety and preservation, and 
to cause all laws relating to public records to be enforced.” Need- 
less to say, the Division, because of its small staff and the fact 
that its control of records is limited by the authority of other 
agencies, by no means exercises all the powers granted in the Code. 

Essentially, the activities of the Division at the present time are 
twofold: 1) the control along with the Executive Board of the 
destruction of noncurrent records in the state agencies; and 2) the 
preservation of noncurrent public records having historical value. 
It is this last function which is of particular interest today. The 
Division is the official depository for the historically valuable 
public records of the Commonwealth not in current use, and it has 
the associated duties of collecting, classifying, preserving, and mak- 
ing them usable for reference and research. In addition to these 
public records, the Division likewise has a limited number of 
private documentary collections donated to it and a collection of 
microfilm copies of valuable Pennsylvania material in other de- 
positories, 

It would be a happy privilege to be able to assure you that you 
would find in the Division of Public Records the complete archives 
of the Commonwealth since the days of William Penn, but such 
is not my good fortune. Until the establishment of the archives 
in 1903, no single agency of the Commonwealth had the responsi- 
bility for the care of such records, and there was the inevitable 
attrition resulting from theft or other private appropriation, muti- 
lation by autograph hunters, improper storage, and destruction 
by accident or by custodians unappreciative of their worth. There 
is the further consideration that the papers of the proprietors, 
though obviously governmental in nature, were held by the Penn 
family after the Revolution. Fortunately, the proprietary papers 
have been purchased by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania ; 
and ultimately many other missing public documents likewise came 
to rest there, in the American Philosophical Society, or in other 
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depositories, so that they are well preserved and available to 
scholars even if physically scattered. 

Despite these losses, the Division of Public Records has a 
wealth of historical documents of great value to the historian. 
Here are to be found the original Penn Charter, the First Frame 
of Government, most of the Indian deeds, the minutes of the 
Provincial Council, and a large body of other papers relating to 
the government of the Province and the Commonwealth. There 
are military records covering the Revolution and the subsequent 
wars up to the Civil War, with some records relating to that 
conflict. There are large quantities of papers relating to internal 
improvements such as roads, canals, and bridges ; there is much on 
political patronage, on state buildings, and on such state institu- 
tions as the prisons. The Baynton-Wharton-Morgan and the John 
Nicholson Papers, sequestered by the Commonwealth, are in the 
Division, and they throw much light on land speculation, western 
trade, and Indian relations. The private papers are widely varied, 
but you can find in them small collections of the letters of Gover- 
nors Bigler and Geary, of President Buchanan, of Vice President 
Dallas, and of many others less prominent. 

The microfilm collection also has much of value. There are the 
manuscript federal census returns from 1830 to 1880; a large body 
of wills, deeds, tax lists, and other material for twelve counties 
dating from 1682 to 1850; and the 61 reels of Pennsylvania ma- 
terial from the Microfilm Collection of Early State Records com- 
piled by the Library of Congress and the University of North 
Carolina. 

Here, then, is a real treasure for those doing research in the 
history of Pennsylvania. Many of these records have had to be 
stored away from the main office because of the crowded space in 
which the Division operates; and the arranging of the documents 
and the preparation of finding aids has not kept pace with the con- 
tinuous influx of new materials. Nevertheless, given sufficient 
advance notice of your needs, Henry H. Eddy, chief of the Di- 
vision, and his staff can have the materials you want available and 
provide suggestions for their use. The staff is always willing to help 
in any way possible, but it cannot, of course, undertake to do the 
research itself. 

The Commission is now preparing a brief description of its 
collections of original and photographed historical materials, which 
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will list the major holdings of the Division of Public Records in 
addition to those in the Division of Research and Publications 
and at Old Economy and the Drake Museum. The Division of 
Public Records has also begun a series of Information Leaflets 
to explain the nature of its services and resources. Two of these 
are now in print and are available for those who would like copies.” 

Although the great volume of the research materials of the 
Commission are in the Division of Public Records, there are large 
and significant bodies of original and photographed materials held 
by the Division of Research and Publications. Of greatest value 
are the microfilmed and photostated materials. Most of these had 
their origin in special appropriations of the General Assembly in 
1947 and 1949. Using this money, Dr. S. K. Stevens, State His- 
torian, and Donald H. Kent, present chief of the Division, set out 
to acquire photographic copies of Pennsylvania documents in the 
depositories of other states and Canada and likewise to build up 
a collection of county newspapers from the earliest date to about 
1900. They also arranged to make photographic copies of im- 
portant papers held by private individuals both within and outside 
the Commonwealth. In recent years, the Commission has had no 
special appropriations to carry on this project, but it has continued 
to add to its holdings with the funds which are available. 

No brief summary can do justice to the wealth of historical ma- 
terials in this photographic collection, but a fairly complete de- 
scription will be included in the guide now under preparation. 
For those who wish more immediate details, there is a reprint of 
an article by Mr. Kent which describes the progress made up to 
1950.° Briefly, the Commission now has on microfilm more or less 
complete runs up to 1900 of newspapers for 34 of the Common- 
wealth’s 67 couaties. It likewise has all the British military papers 
concerning Pennsylvania from 1754 to 1776, large bodies of 
Canadian documents on the French regime in Western Pennsyl- 
vania and on Indian relations, and a variety of letters and other 
documents on Pennsylvania from the Library of Congress, the 
Wisconsin State Historical Society, the William L. Clements Li- 
brary, and some thirty other depositories in thirteen states and 

* The titles are: Information and Suggestions in Answer to Genealogical 
Inquiries and The Military System of Pennsylvania During the Revolutionary 

ar. 


*> Donald H. Kent, “Preserving Pennsylvania’s Historical Heritage Photo- 
graphically,” Pennsylvania History, XVII (October, 1950), 302-314. 
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Canada. It also possesses photostats of the most significant maps 
of Pennsylvania from the beginning to 1835. At the present time, 
the Commission is engaged in preparing for microfilming a col- 
lection of some 3,500 pieces of Simon Cameron’s correspondence, 
which was recently discovered in the possession of the Historical 
Society of Dauphin County. 


The existence of this vast collection of photographic materials 
is an evidence of the Commission’s earnest desire to preserve the 
documents which tell the story of Pennsylvania’s historical herit- 
age and also to further research by scholars in the field of Penn- 
sylvania history. One of the most difficult problems, sometimes 
an insurmountable one, facing historians is the wide scattering of 
the documentary sources which makes thorough research highly 
expensive in travel and living costs. By accumulating these sources 
on film in a central location, the Commission has eliminated much 
of this difficulty for historians of Pennsylvania. Furthermore, the 
microfilm can in most cases be borrowed on interlibrary loan by 
competent scholars doing research. Only recently, some of our 
newspaper microfilms have been borrowed by a professor at the 
University of Florida writing on the anthracite industry in Schuyl- 
kill County, by a professor at Dartmouth investigating the Molly 
Maguires, and by a graduate student at the University of Pitts- 
burgh doing a thesis on the Radical Republicans in the Civil War 
and Reconstruction era. Our microfilm of the Contrecoeur Papers 
from Laval University was recently borrowed by the Public 
Archives of Canada for reproduction. We take a great deal of 
pride in serving scholarship in this fashion, and we hope that more 
researchers will take advantage of these valuable and now easily 
accessible materials. 

The Division of Research and Publications also has a number 
of significant collections of original materials—the business papers 
of the Fall Brook Coal Company and the Schuylkill Navigation 
Company among others. It likewise is the depository of transcribed 
materials of the Pennsylvania Historical Records Survey and 
the Pennsylvania Historical Survey and of the unpublished manu- 
scripts of the Federal Writers Project of Pennsylvania. Just 
recently, a man in Delaware donated to the Commission a collection 
of more than a thousand letters of a Democratic lawyer and 
politician of Armstrong County in the 1840’s and 1850’s as well 
as a complete file of the Kittanning Mentor, a Copperhead news- 
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paper published from December, 1862, to July, 1864. Only one 
issue of this paper is listed in Gregory’s Union List of Newspapers. 

In addition to these materials at Harrisburg, the Commission has 
the great body of the Harmony Society Papers at Old Economy 
in Ambridge and the various collections on the early history of 
the oil industry in the Drake Museum at Drake Well Memorial 
Park near Titusville. 

While the collection and preservation of these documentary 
materials is one of the most basic functions of the Historical and 
Museum Commission, it also has the responsibility of conducting 
historical and archaeological research and of publishing and dis- 
seminating the results of such research. Archaeological research is 
carried on in the Bureau of Museums, Historic Sites, and Prop- 
erties. Historical research is done by the staff of the Division 
of Research and Publications. Necessarily, a considerable part of 
the staff research is done in answer to queries received from 
visitors or by mail. Every effort is made to provide assistance to 
those seeking information, though the patience of the staff is 
sometimes sorely tried by requests asking for “all the information 
you have on William Penn” or Franklin or even on Pennsylvania 
history. A few students apparently expect us to prepare their 
assignments and term papers, and a few graduate students are 
under the misapprehension that we are able and willing to locate 
and transcribe all the sources needed for their theses. 

Apart from these day-to-day requests and from the work done 
for other Commission offices such as texts for historical markers, 
the research of the staff of the Division is directed to the pro- 
duction of its published materials and can be considered best in 
relation to the publication program. Among the most important 
research projects now in progress are those on frontier forts, the 
Indian trails, and on Pennsylvania Indians generally. 

The publications program is broad in scope, extending on the 
one hand to the preparation of illustrated four-page leaflets for the 
historic properties and on the other to substantial volumes such 
as the Bouquet Papers* and the recent Bibliography of Pennsyl- 
vania History. Ignoring the property leaflets, the publications 

*S. K. Stevens, Donald H. Kent, and Autumn L. Leonard (eds.), The 
Papers of Henry Bouquet; II, The Forbes Expedition (Harrisburg, 1951). 
This is the only volume published. 


Norman B. Wilkinson (comp.), Bibliography of Pennsylvania History 
(Harrisburg, 1957). 
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inay be broadly grouped into those written for school children and 
the public generally and those for historical scholars. A list of the 
publications currently in print is available on request. 

One important series is the Historic Pennsylvania Leaflets, 
four-page illustrated leaflets on a variety of topics such as the 
Pennsylvania Rifle, the Conestoga Wagon, and the Pennsylvania 
Canals. Sixteen titles are now in print, and others are projected. 
They are intended primarily for the schools and are distributed 
free to teachers and at a very nominal charge to students and the 
public at large. 

Among the other pamphlets and booklets designed for popular 
use are Pennsylvania History in Outline, The Capitols of Penn- 
sylvania, Conserving Pennsylvania’s Historical Heritage, and the 
Guide to the Historical Markers of Pennsylvania. Much more 
needs to be done in this field, and we now have under preparation 
a reliable, well-written booklet on the Pennsylvania Indians. We 
should welcome suggestions for other pamphlets and booklets of 
the same nature. It should be added that the Commission has co- 
operated in the preparation and distribution of the six booklets 
published by the Pennsylvania Historical Association relating to 
the Germans, Quakers, and Scotch-Irish and to the oil, coal, and 
iron and steel industries. 

Of a more scholarly nature are the Commission’s books and 
reprints of articles from historical journals. Among the books 
are such aids to research as the Bibliography of Pennsylvania 
History, the Guide to the Published Archives of Pennsylvania,® 
and the study of County Government and Archives in Pennsyl- 
vania." We now have in preparation a guide to the Commission’s 
collections, as I mentioned earlier. Another research aid of a differ- 
ent type is the publication of source materials such as The Papers 
of Henry Bouquet and the Papiers Contrecoeur,’ the last in co- 
operation with Laval University. 


°Henry Howard Eddy, Guide to the Published Archives of Pennsylvania 
(Harrisburg, 1949). 

7 Sylvester K. Stevens and Donald H. Kent (eds.), County Government 
and Archives in Pennsylvania (Harrisburg, 1947). 

S’Fernand Grenier (ed.), Papiers Contrecoeur et autres documents con- 
cernant le conflit anglo-frangais sur Ohio de 1745 &@ 1756 (Quebec, 1952). 
The Commission aided in the publication of this work by purchasing a con- 
siderable number of the books and also helped in the selection and editing 
of the documents. Mr. Kent has made a selection and translation of docu- 
ments from this book for later publication by the Commission. 
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Of very great significance are the numerous books on Penn- 
sylvania politics and on social and economic history. As a group, 
they constitute one of the Commission’s most important services 
to Pennsylvania history and Pennsylvania historical scholarship. 
For the most part, these are monographic studies done as doctoral 
dissertations. They represent thorough research in the sources 
and present new interpretations, but they could not have been 
published profitably as commercial ventures. In printing them, the 
Commission has made this valuable work available to all who 
study and read Pennsylvania history and has encouraged these 
scholars by insuring that the product of their years of research 
and writing will not lie neglected and unused in typescript on the 
shelves of university libraries. I am happy to announce that the 
Commission now has in process another of these books—a study 
of Pennsylvania politics from 1833 to 1848 by Charles M. Snyder. 

One other feature of the Commission publication program de- 
serves mention. The General Assembly in 1951 set up a Historical 
Preservation Fund into which is paid all money arising from 
the sale of publications and from admission fees to the historic 
properties. This fund can, among other things, be expended for 
further publication by the Commission. In a period when direct 
appropriations for this purpose are often severely limited, the 
Historical Preservation Fund does insure that publication, at least 
on a limited scale, can be continued. This is a matter of great 
comfort to the Commission staff and, we feel, to all of you who 
have an interest in the Commonwealth’s historical heritage. 

The archives and publications program of the Commission is 
of fundamental importance to the advancement of Pennsylvania 
history: it preserves and makes available for research the public 
records of the Commonwealth and a large number of significant 
private papers; through photographic reproductions it preserves 
and makes accessible documents, newspapers, and maps scattered 
widely throughout the state and the nation; and through publi- 
cations it serves students, teachers, research scholars, and the 
general public. 

All of us at the Commission are only too well aware that our 
services in the fields of research and publications can be improved 
and expanded. Yet we take pride in our past achievements and 
look forward to a future of increased usefulness in carrying out 


our mission of “Conserving Pennsylvania’s Historical Heritage ” 














NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. W. HiccinpoTHAM 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 
The Northeast Pennsylvania Historical Association, comprising 
historical societies in that region, held its second quarterly meet- 
ing at Muncy on October 4 with Dr. S. K. Stevens of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission as the principal 
speaker. One of the principal topics of discussion was the matter 
of the preservation of official county records. 


The Adams County Historical Society held its annual field tour 
on June 3 visiting the Adams County stations on the Gettysburg- 
Harrisburg Railway. Samuel Weiser and Mahlon P. Hartzell, Sr., 
served as narrators. 


The American Swedish Historical Foundation at its recent 
meeting elected Birger Tinglof of Los Angeles and Arthur C. 
Youngberg of Chicago to three-year terms on the Board of 
Governors. 


The Historical Society of Berks County held an “Open House” 
tour on September 20, covering old houses and buildings in the 
Robesonia, Womelsdorf, and Stouchsburg area. On October 11 
the Society made its fifty-third annual pilgrimage with stops at 
Fort Zeller, Trinity Tulpehocken Church, and a number of other 
points in the Lebanon Valley. 


The Blair County Historical Society in co-operation with the 
Blair County Oldtimers Athletic Association dedicated a Sport’s 
Hall of Fame on August 9, 1958. The memorial pedestal erected 
by Os Fisgard in the D. M. Bare Room of the Baker Mansion 
now carries the names of more than two thousand people of sig- 
nificance in the county’s sports history. 


The annual fall meeting of the Bradford County Historical 
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Society was held at the Wysox Community Hall on September 13. 
A dinner meeting open to the public, it was addressed by David 
Taylor. Director Leo E, Wilt is preparing a folder on the Wood- 
land Indians for the use of elementary school teachers. 


The Bucks County Historical Society was host to the spring 
meeting of the Early American Industries Association held June 
27-29, 1958. The autumn meeting of the Society on September 27 
heard a talk and saw a demonstration of lighting devices from 
rushlights and splints to kerosene by Herbert C. Darbee, assistant 
curator of Old Sturbridge Village. In April, 1958, the Society 
published Mister Andrews’ School, a student journal of the 
Doylestown Grammar School from 1837 to 1842 by the Reverend 
Silas M. Andrews, transcribed and illustrated by Ellen Schwartz- 
lander. The Society is revising and editing Henry Chapman Mer- 
cer’s The Bible in Iron for publication in the near future, the 
last printing having been exhausted. 


The Catholic Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania held 
its annual tour on July 20 when it visited the shrine of Our Lady 
of Africa at the River Ridge Seminary of the White Fathers in 
Franklin. The Society has postponed its annual Lambing Lecture 
until November in order to participate in the celebration of the 
Pittsburgh Bicentennial. The Society has now begun a project to 
index the files of the Pittsburgh Catholic from its beginning in 
1844 to the present. 


The Chester County Historical Society has begun its new pro- 
gram season with-a pilgrimage to the Pennsylvania Farm Museum 
at Landis Valley and to Wheatland and the Lancaster County 
Historical Society in Lancaster. 


Clarence L. Dumm of Mill Hall was elected president of the 
Clinton County Historical Society in April. The May meeting at 
the McGhee Elementary School featured talks by J. Arlington 
Painter and Dr. Henry Pons. The annual picnic was held in July 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Donald C. Welch on Pine Creek. 
The Society made a pilgrimage to Boalsburg in September and 
held its annual fall dinner on October 13. 
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The Columbia County Historical Society has recently issued 
the Columbian on a tentative basis, and proposes to establish 
it as an annual publication drawing upon the manuscripts in the 
possession of the Society for material. The first issue is a descrip- 
tion of points of scenic and historical interest in the county. On 
August 6 the Society held a basket picnic at the Eckman House 
on Roaring Creek in co-operation with the Montour County His- 
torical Society. The October 4 meeting was held at Jamison City 
and included a tour of the North Mountain region, featuring the 
lumber industry and the Harrington Foundry. 


The annual business meeting of the Crawford County His- 
torical Society was held on June 5. James R. Shryock and Sara L. 
Miller were re-elected as president and secretary, respectively, 
Dr. F. F. Seely was elected vice president, and Dr. S. S. Swartley 
was elected treasurer. 


The Delaware County Historical Society has undertaken to 
assist the county commissioners in the evaluation and disposal of 
records in the county courthouse. 


The Donegal Society held its forty-fifth annual reunion at the 
Donegal Presbyterian Church at Donegal Springs, Lancaster 
County, on June 19, 1958. The principal speakers were Dr. Fred- 
erick deWolfe Bolman and Major General Daniel B. Strickler. 


The Erie County Historical Society had a pilgrimage in the 
Waterford area on June 18, 1958. Members of the Fort Le Boeuf 
Historical Society, the Ashtabula County Historical Society, and 
the Chautauqua County Historical Society also participated. 


The Hamilton Library and Historical Association at Carlisle 
held a tour on August 20, visiting seven covered bridges in Cum- 
berland County and the old resort at Doubling Gap Springs. A 
dinner was held at the Grange Hall at Middle Spring. The Society 
has begun to microfilm its files of old newspapers and has begun 
the policy of receiving current newspapers on microfilm. The first 
of the midwinter meetings was held on September 25. The speaker 
was Allen D. Thompson, president, who spoke on old Carlisle 
musical organizations. 
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The June 6 meeting of the Historical and Genealogical Society 
of Indiana County was a picnic supper at the home of Mrs. 
Gladys Penrod. Speakers were R. Dudley Tonkin and Mrs. 
Florence Strong Helman. The Society held its annual tour on 
June 21, visiting the Peary birthplace at Cresson, sites on the 
Portage Railroad, the Schwab estate at Loretto, and the Baker 
Mansion at Altoona. 


The Juniata County Historical Society and the Tuscarora 
Academy Preservation Committee held a homecoming celebration 
at the Academy building on July 25. Speakers were the Reverend 
Joseph Woods and the Reverend Howell. 


The King of Prussia Historical Society received an award 
from the American Association for State and Local History at 
its annual meeting in Salt Lake City in August. The award was 
in recognition of its development of local sentiment and practical 
approaches to the problem of historical preservation. 


The Lehigh County Historical Society has just announced the 
publication of Volume 22 of its Proceedings. The new volume, 
edited by Melville J. Boyer, contains articles by David G. Wil- 
liams on the Ironton mines and the Lehigh Canal, selections of 
poems by Edward Hermany edited by Dr. Preston A. Barba, 
and 147 Civil War letters of William J. Reichard of Allentown 
who served in Company G, 128th Pennsylvania Volunteer Regi- 
ment. 


The Lower Merion Historical Society is publishing two pam- 
phlets: Colonial Doctors by Dr. Douglas Macfarlan, president of 
the Society, and The Lower Merion Academy, an account written 
in 1888 by one of the school’s last headmasters. 


The Mercer County Historical Society heard a talk on Old 
Economy by Dr. Frederick T. Wessel at its meeting on July 10. 
The Society held its annual picnic on August 20 at the Magoffin 
House. It has undertaken a project of compiling a list of the 
graves in the county up to 1900. 





The Mifflin County Historical Society has recently issued a 
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mimeographed publication, “Heads of Families in Mifflin County, 
Pa., 1790,” a compilation by Raymond Martin Bell from the 
federal census of that year and the county tax lists. It gives an 
alphabetical list of 1,373 heads of families in Mifflin, Juniata, and 
portions of Centre County. A map is included to show the rela- 
tionship to existing counties and townships in the area. 


The July issue of Now and Then published by the Muncy His- 
torical Society and Museum of History featured an account of 
the Lutheran churches in and near Lycoming County written by 
Dr. Lester G. Shannon. The Society was host to the second quar- 
terly meeting of the Northeast Pennsylvania Historical Associ- 
ation on October 4. Dr. T. Kenneth Wood, secretary of the Society, 
has been confined to his home for many months but has recently 
shown some improvement. 


The Pennsylvania German Society held its sixty-eighth annual 
meeting on October 24-25 at Elizabethtown College. The principal 
paper was read by Dr. A. C. Baugher, president of the College, on 
“250 Years of the Brethren Church in America.” 


The Historical Society of Pennsylvania has scheduled for fall 
publication a folio volume by Nicholas B. Wainwright, editor of 
the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, entitled 
Philadelphia in the Romantic Age of Lithography. It will have 
110 full-page illustrations, a description of the lithographic trade 
in Philadelphia from 1828 to 1866, a descriptive checklist of nearly 
five hundred Philadelphia views by local lithographers in the 
period, and an index. 


The Pennsylvania Poetry Society has recently issued its 1958 
volume of prize poems. Copies can be obtained from the Society 
at 264 Walton Street, Lemoyne, Pennsylvania. 


The Perry County Historical Society held its annual meeting on 
May 26 with John Witthoft, curator of the State Museum, as the 
speaker. The annual picnic was held on August 13 at Crow’s 
Ferry. J. E. A. Bucke, H. K. Eby, and Edgar Stambaugh gave 
brief talks on the early churches, schools, and homes of Perry 
County. 
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The Philadelphia Society for the Preservation of Landmarks 
has continued its active program in the Philadelphia area. A num- 
ber of improvements have been made to the Powel House, the 
Society headquarters, and a restoration of Grumblethorpe in Ger- 
mantown is now under way. In addition, the tenant house at 5629 
Germantown Avenue is being remodeled to provide meeting and 
withdrawing rooms. Elfreth’s Alley Association has taken a long- 
term lease on the Society’s property at 126 Elfreth’s Alley and 
has agreed to restore it during the period of occupancy. 


David Taylor spoke on “Pennsylvania: Foundation Stone as 
Well as Keystone” at the September meeting of the Pottstown 
Historical Society. The Society is continuing its cataloging of 
cemetery records in that area. 


The Presbyterian Historical Society has undertaken a program 
of microfilming all Presbyterian periodicals. It has already com- 
pleted a film covering the complete file of the Society’s Journal 
from 1901 to 1957. 


The Shippensburg Historical Society held a picnic social at the 
public library grounds on July 10. Paul Reed gave a talk on 
“Record Players-and Old Clocks,” and a film taken in Shippens- 
burg by the local chamber of commerce some twenty years ago 
was shown. 


The Snyder County Historical Society Bulletin (Vol. III, No. 
11) includes the following papers: “The Early Influence of the 
College Church upon the Church College” by Dr. Arthur Herman 
Wilson; “The Past is Not Necessarily a Bucket of Ashes” by 
Dr. William A. Russ, Jr.; and “Whip Manufacture in Snyder 
County” by Arthur M. Felker. 


The Swedish Colonial Society through its governor, Dr. Aman- 
dus Johnson, sought unsuccessfully to obtain the support of the 
Swedish Government for the building of replicas of the Kalmar 
Nyckel and the Fogel Grip, but the Society hopes that some similar 
historical project may yet be sponsored by the government. 


The Valley Forge Historical Society is completing its renova- 
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tion of a gallery in the north wing of the Washington Memorial 
Museum. Completely redone throughout, the gallery which was 
formerly devoted to Home Decorative Arts and Crafts will be re- 
dedicated as the Martha Washington Memorial Gallery this fall. 


The annual spring meeting of the Wayne County Historical 
Society consisted of a tour to Fort Delaware near Narrowsburg, 
New York, and to the John Land house, the oldest house in the 
county, built in 1796. 


The Wyoming Historical and Geological Society has recently 
acquired the historic Swetland Homestead as a gift from Mrs. 
Frank G. Darte, a life member of the Society and a descendant of 
the builder, Luke Swetland, one of the survivors of the Wyoming 
Massacre. The Society intends to convert the first floor of the house 
into a museum featuring period rooms. Exhibits in the Society 
museum in recent months have featured “Music of the Wyoming 
Valley” and “Wyoming Valley Goes Traveling.” 


The York County Historical Society has recently appointed 
Daniel R. Porter, III, as director to succeed John D. Kilbourne, 
who resigned in June. Mr. Porter has a bachelor’s degree from 
the University of Massachusetts and a master’s degree from the 
University of Michigan. He majored in American history at both 
institutions. He has been on the staff of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, where he served as assistant to the director 
of education and interpretation. He assumed his new position in 
September. The Society has recently published a new brochure 
soliciting members, which features pictures of its new head- 
quarters and its Laucks Farm and Craft Museum at Red Lion. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Dickinson College has acquired the private papers of General 
Horatio King, former graduate, from his grandson, Edward D. 
Gray. The collection of a thousand pieces includes military docu- 
ments, letters, photographs, diaries, and other material accumulated 
by King who was a Civil War soldier and a New York lawyer, 
publisher, composer, and political figure. 


Gettysburg College will hold its second annual Civil War Con- 
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| ference on November 16-18, 1958, on the theme: “Why Did the 
North Win the Civil War?” Professor David Donald of Columbia 
will serve as co-ordinator of the program, and papers will be read 
by Professor T. Harry Williams of Louisiana State University, 
Professor Richard N. Current of the University of North Caro- 
lina, Professor David M. Potter of Yale, and Professor Norman 
A. Graebner of the University of Illinois. Commentators and 
consultants will include Bruce Catton, editor of American Heritage, 
Clifford Dowdey, author of Civil War books, Professor William B. 
Hesseltine of the University of Wisconsin, Professor John Hope 
Franklin of Brooklyn College, and Professor Edward Younger 
of the University of Virginia. 


At Lafayette College the History Department has been joined 
by Richard E. Welch, Jr., and Heinz Martin Lubasz. The new 
dean of the College, Charles C. Cole, Jr., will also be a part- 
time member of the department. John M. Coleman, currently edi- 
tor of PENNSYLVANIA History, has been promoted to associate 
professor. 


Sister Mary Martina, lecturer at Mount Mercy College, has 
begun the preparation of a short history of the expansion of 


4 the Roman Catholic church in Pennsylvania from the beginning 

: to the present time. 

r Dr. Elizabeth M. Geffen has been appointed assistant professor 

n in the Department of History and Political Science at Lebanon 

e Valley College. 

|- 

1. Wallace F. Workmaster, formerly on the staff of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission, has been appointed 
curator of Pennsylvania Historical Collections and instructor in 

i] history at Pennsylvania State University. A manuscripts re- 

). pository will be established under his supervision in the Fred 

1- Lewis Pattee Library where document collections may be processed 

d and serviced. Although special attention will be devoted to the 


, collection of post-1865 materials, the University will be happy 
to co-operate with individuals, other institutions, and historical 
organizations to insure the preservation and availability of manu- 

script resources relating to any phase of Pennsylvania history. 
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At Temple University Dr. Clement G. Motten has been promoted 
to full professor and Dr. Frances M. Manges to assistant profes- 
sor. Dr. John O. Stigall of the Department of History was in 
Europe during the summer doing research on Walter Burley. Dr. 
Edwin B. Bronner represented the University at the International 
Association of University Professors and Lecturers at Brussels 
and also attended the seventh session of the Friends World Com- 
mittee for Consultation held at Bad-Pyrmont in Germany. 


During the summer Dr. Thomas C. Cochran of the University 
of Pennsylvania taught at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, Dr. F. Hilary Conroy at the University of California at 
Berkeley, and Dr. Lynn M. Case at the University of Puerto Rico. 
Dr. Norman P. Zacour did research in Rome and Paris during the 
summer on the career of Cardinal Talleyrand (1301-1364). He 
was aided by a grant from the American Council of Learned 
Societies. 


At the University of Pittsburgh Demas E. Barnes has retired 
and been appointed Associate Professor of History Emeritus. 
Dr. James T. C. Liu has been promoted to full professor and 
Dr. James A. Kehl to associate professor. Dr. Kehl has been ap- 
pointed as administrative assistant in the office of the Chancellor, 
and Dr. Robert E. Carlson has been designated administrative 
officer for the Department of History. Dr. Emory G. Evans, 
formerly at the University of Maryland, has been appointed an 
instructor in the Department. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Colonel Henry Wharton Shoemaker, a prominent figure in 
Pennsylvania historical and folklore activities for many years, 
died at Williamsport on July 15, 1958, at the age of seventy-six. 
Colonel Shoemaker served as an intelligence officer in the Army 
during World War I and had a varied diplomatic career, termi- 
nating with his service as Minister to Austria from 1930 to 1933. 
He was a former chairman of the Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission, director of the State Archives, director of the Folklore 
Division of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 
and president of the Pennsylvania Folklore Society. 
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Oliver Wendell Elsbree, professor emeritus of history at the 
University of Pittsburgh, died on August 25, 1958, at the age of 
sixty-nine. A native of New York, Dr. Elsbree studied at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Crozer Theological Seminary, and 
Columbia University. He received his doctorate from Columbia 
in 1926 and two years later published The Rise of the Missionary 
Spirit in America, his dissertation for the degree. He was a mem- 
ber of the faculty at the University of Pittsburgh from 1930 
to 1954. 


A number of new appointments have recently been made to the 
staff of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 
Robert P. L. Frick has been appointed chief of the Division of 
Historic Sites and Properties, and Howard E. Rohlin as field cura- 
tor for the Division. In the Division of Public Records, LeRoy B. 
DePuy, former assistant archivist of Illinois, has been appointed a 
records officer, and Frank B. Evans has been employed as an 
associate archivist. William J. Wewer has been appointed ad- 
ministrative assistant in the Executive Division. 


Several Pennsylvanians participated in the concurrent annual 
meetings of the Society of American Archivists and the American 
Association for State and Local History in Salt Lake City August 
17-20, 1958. LeRoy B. DePuy, S. W. Higginbotham, and Earle W. 
Newton of the staff of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission read papers or presided over sessions, and S. K. 
Stevens, executive director of the Commission, took an active 
part as treasurer and member of the council of the American As- 
sociation for State and Local History. Henry Howard Eddy, 
chief of the Division of Public Records, was elected one of the 
first twenty Fellows of the Society of American Archivists. 

The American Association for State and Local History at this 
meeting announced that an award had been made to the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission for the Bibliography 
of Pennsylvania History compiled by Norman B. Wilkinson and 
edited by S. K. Stevens and Donald H. Kent. This work is a re- 
vision of the Writings on Pennsylvania History sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania Historical Association. 


The Annual Chester County Day was held on Saturday, October 
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4, 1958. A “Prevue Party” was held at Longwood Gardens on 
Friday evening. More than thirty old houses and historic land- 
marks were visited during the tour. 


The library of the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation has been 
compiling a bibliography of the history of German settlers in 
Pennsylvania. The librarian would appreciate information con- 
cerning the location of German-American titles of books in smaller 
collections in Pennsylvania for inclusion in this bibliography. 
Communications should be addressed to the librarian at Carl 
Schurz Memorial Foundation, Inc., 420 Chestnut Street, Vhila- 
delphia 6, Pennsylvania. 


The Sharon Herald in May published a series of eight articles 
by Tom Perjol setting forth the contributions of the newer im- 
migrant groups to the building up of the Shenango Valley. The 
articles are interesting and informative on a topic too often 
neglected by writers on the history of Pennsylvania. 


The American Historical Association is preparing a Guide to 
Photocopied Historical Materials in the United States and Canada 
which is expected to be published late in 1959. The Guide will 
locate photocopied holdings of historical manuscripts by standard 
union list practices according to traditional subject and period 
fields of history. Duplication of effort is currently avoided through 
the exchange of reports with the Union List of Microfilms. The 
editor will be Dr. Richard W. Hale, Jr., who solicits the aid of 
all historians in locating and describing holdings of photocopied 
manuscripts. Communications should be addressed to him at Boston 
University, Copley Square Campus, 84 Exeter Street, Room 401, 
Boston 16, Massachusetts. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 
EpITED By NorRMAN B. WILKINSON 


The History of the Jews of Philadelphia from Colonial Times to the Age 
of Jackson. By Edwin Wolf, 2nd, and Maxwell Whiteman. (Philadelphia : 
The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1957. Pp. 534. $5.00.) 


The story of early Philadelphia is full of fascination for the reader inter- 
ested in the beginnings of American history. To approach it through this 
study of the Jewish community is to see it from a most illuminating point 
of view. One reads of familiar incidents with new perspective, and one is 
given keener insight into the contribution of the Jews toward every aspect 
of our growth. 

An old receipt book of the Quaker merchant, Thomas Coates, who came 
over with William Penn, gives the first evidence of the presence of Jews in 
Philadelphia. It records transactions with six Jews from New York and 
the West Indies who were visitors between 1706 and 1719. As the city 
grew, essentially a commercial town, and with an atmosphere of sympathetic 
tolerance created by Penn, records of local Jewish merchants began to ap- 
pear. In 1737, Nathan and Isaac Levy settled here, and “entered the hubbub 
of colonial trade.” In 1740, David and Moses Franks arrived from New 
York, and established a business partnership. Soon, however, Nathan Levy 
and David Franks combined to form a major Jewish company. When, in 
1742, a group of businessmen met to establish an equitable rate of exchange 
for the Pennsylvania pound in London, Levy and Franks were among them. 

During the French and Indian War, David Franks and his father Jacob, 
in New York, were official agents for the British Army in America. One 
of their contracts was to gather together provisions needed by General 
Braddock as he marched across Pennsylvania. In 1758, when Washington 
set out to capture Fort Duquesne, he ordered supplies from Franks, in- 
cluding such personal items as two English pack saddles, a pair of light 
shoe-boots, a trunk, and half a dozen china cups and saucers. 

Jews were making their place, too, in other occupations than trading, and 
in social and community life. A Jewish craftsman who came to Philadelphia 
was Lazarus Isaac, a glasscutter and engraver, who was hired by the 
famous William Stiegel in Lancaster County as a cutter and flowerer. Par- 
ticipation in social life is indicated by the fact that when the Assembly Ball 
was inaugurated in 1748, Sampson Levy and David Franks took part in 
the festivities. Consciousness of community responsibility was felt, too. A 
few years after Franklin founded the Pennsylvania Hospital, Mathias Bush 
made a sizable contribution. 

The core of the book, however, concerns the development of the Mikveh 
Israel Congregation from a handful of Jews who worshipped together in- 
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formally to the flourishing congregation which, in 1825, proudly dedicated 
a beautiful new synagogue. According to tradition, the first Jewish religious 
services were held in the mid-1740’s in a house on Sterling Alley. It was 
not until after the Revolution that definite organization of the congregation 
was begun and plans for a building were made. In 1782, the joyful dedica- 
tion of the first synagogue took place. 

As Mikveh Israel grew stronger and increased in numbers, a synagogue 
worthy of its status was needed. After a successful fund-raising campaign 
of international scope, the design proposed by William Strickland was ap- 
proved, the old synagogue was torn down, and a new one begun. It was 
finally completed in the autumn of 1824, and dedication services were set for 
January 21, 1825. The elaborate Egyptian-style architecture and the beauty 
of the service received due comment in the local papers. There was special 
significance in the account that “Among the audience and in conspicuous 
stations on the floor of the building, we observed the venerable and excellent 
Bishop White, with several other of the Christian clergy, the Chief Justice 
and the Associate Judges of the Supreme Court and many other distinguished 
citizens, all manifesting by their presence and demeanour, that however we 
may differ upon certain points, the great truth is recognized and acted upon, 
that we are all children of a common and eternal Father.” 

Of special interest to a librarian are accounts of early private libraries. 
The authors point out that in colonial days the Hebrew language was studied 
by the intelligent Christian layman as well as by the Jew. James Logan’s 
library reflected such a strong, serious intent. He “gathered together in 
Philadelphia in the first half of the eighteenth century one of the largest 
collections of Hebraica which existed in frontier America.” Included were 
the Hebrew dictionaries, grammars, and syntaxes by which he learned the 
language, Hebrew Bibles and prayer books, and a six-volume edition of the 
Mishna with the Maimonides and Bertinoro commentaries. His son-in-law, 
Isaac Norris, Jr., also owned a sixteenth-century Hebrew printing of Isaiah 
and a handsome Hebrew Bible. 

Nathan Levy possessed a sizable private library, typical of a cultured 
gentleman. An inventory of his books included John Locke’s On Human 
Understanding, Plutarch’s Lives, Wollaston’s Religion Delineated, a popular 
encyclopedia, Dutch, Latin, Spanish and French dictionaries, and a collec- 
tion of 32 Hebrew works. The collections of Simon and Hyman Gratz, 
Aaron Levy, Jr., and Jacob I. Cohen, among others, are also noted. Jacob 
Gratz is particularly mentioned as an outstanding promoter of new libraries. 
He belonged to the Library Company, and was one of the first directors of 
the Athenaeum of Philadelphia. 

Throughout the book, the reader makes the acquaintance of many colorful 
personalities. Among the Jews who came to Philadelphia during the Revolu- 
tion, the most distinguished was Haym Salomon. He arrived penniless in 
1778, but it was not long before he had built up a thriving brokerage busi- 
ness. He was a devoted patriot, and Robert Morris turned to him con- 
stantly for help in financial crises. 

Rebecca Gratz devoted her driving energy to the work of philanthropic 
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societies. She was an ethusiastic letter-writer, and her letters are quoted as 
sources of detailed accounts of many important events and people of her 
time. It has long been a legend that she was the model for the Rebecca 
of Ivanhoe. However, the authors point out that in her own frequent 
references to the book, she never identified herself with the heroine. 

In commerce, politics, science, medicine, and the arts, the Jews made their 
contributions and became an integral part of the busy life of the city. The 
authors have succeeded well in their efforts to show that from the earliest 
days the Jews “were like the other men and women who built our nation: 
some rich, more poor; some enterprising, many satisfied with little; some 
pious, others without religious feeling; most of them patriotic, a few in- 
different. And even more important, they were what they were: individuals 
—in this case Jews—clothed in the dignity of citizenship and enjoying the 
satisfaction of worshipping freely” (foreword, vii). 

The copious notes brought together at the end of the book add much of 
value to the text. It is a profitable exercise to check through the notes and 
see how many of the references are to materials held by the Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. One is made to realize what a valuable source of early 
Americana is available there, and one is easily persuaded to read again Mr. 
Wolf's article “The First Books and Printed Catalogues of the Library 
Company of Philadelphia” in The Pennsylvania Magasine of History and 
Biography (January, 1954, 45-70), and Austin K. Gray’s The First Amer- 
ican Library (Library Company of Philadelphia, 1936). 

This scholarly, well-written history of the Jews of Philadelphia is a most 
rewarding reading experience. It can be heartily recommended to anyone 
interested in early American history, the development of Philadelphia, or 
American religious history. 


Free Library of Philadelphia EMERSON GREENAWAY 


Ill-Starred General: Braddock of the Coldstream Guards. By Lee McCardell. 
(Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1958. Pp. 335. $6.00.) 


Edward Braddock, III (1695-1755), led an undistinguished and for the 
most part an uneventful life. He was literally born into a military career. 
When he was sixteen his father, a major general in the Coldstream Guards, 
purchased an ensign’s commission for him. During much of his time in the 
army his life was a monotonous routine, but he rose rapidly in rank to 
lieutenant colonel of the regiment in 1745. As was customary, most of his 
commissions were bought and sold in the process. In 1753 Braddock became 
colonel of the Fourteenth Foot Regiment and the following year he became 
a major general. 

The Coldstream Guards attended the King, guarded the royal family, 
attended at executions, and paraded in full dress on state occasions. They 
sometimes helped quell riots and put down invasions. For Braddock, how- 
ever, there was little opportunity for military glory. The expected invasion 
of England in 1744 by the Stuart, “Bonnie Prince Charlie,” which Braddock 
was supposed to help put down, never took place. A later campaign against 
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the same opponent ended without an engagement. His mission to Ostend 
for the purpose of reporting on the possibilities of defending that city in- 
volved no enemy action. He participated in a secret expedition against the 
French but never set foot on enemy soil. Most of his time in Flanders 
during the War of the Austrian Succession was spent as part of an army 
of occupation. His stint of duty on Gibraltar was “a tour of frustration.” 
After all this, his appointment as commander of the British forces in North 
America looked like a golden opportunity to make heroic use of all the 
knowledge and experience of his more than forty years of military service. 

Braddock was sixty years old when he landed at Hampton, Virginia, in 
1755. He had been specifically ordered to attack and capture Fort Duquesne 
as a prelude to taking the other French forts in America. The innumerable 
problems which confronted him were partly of his own making. His con- 
tempt for American volunteers made it even more difficult than usual to 
recruit men for his army. Ignorance of the American terrain and distances 
led him to make unrealistic plans. He did not fully comprehend the im- 
portance of having Indian allies. In addition, promised wagons and supplies 
never reached him, and dishonest army contractors sent him moldy flour 
and spoiled meat. It was difficult to enforce British discipline among men 
who feared a strange and different enemy and whose spirits lagged after 
long days of marching in chigger-infested country. Braddock also faced 
problems of desertion, drunkenness, stealing, and dissipation with Indian 
women and various camp followers. 

Nevertheless, after an unprecedented conference with five colonial gov- 
ernors, Braddock determined to press on to his goal, cutting a road through 
the wilderness from Fort Cumberland to Fort Duquesne, and taking his 
provisions and supplies with him. Within a few miles of the French fort a 
contingent of French and Indians pounced upon his advance guard and a 
few minutes later upon Braddock and the main force. Only after more than 
half of his officers and men had been killed or wounded did he order a 
retreat. Braddock himself received a mortal wound in the encounter. 

Despite the sympathetic viewpoint of his biographer, Braddock does not 
gain in stature in this study. He remains a mediocre military figure who 
lacked the insight and imagination necessary to meet the task which con- 
fronted him. It would not have required a military genius to realize that 
Old World methods of warfare would not apply to eighteenth-century 
America. A number of well informed colonials, including Franklin and 
Washington, had specifically warned him of the danger from possibie Indian 
ambuscades. Even after the shooting started, Braddock haughtily refused 
Washington’s request to station three hundred men behind trees and use 
the methods of the French. Braddock had serious limitations. Most serious 
of all was his inability to deviate from the rule of military procedure set 
forth in Humphrey Bland’s standard text, A Treatise on Military Discipline. 

Mr. McCardell has written a useful book. His style is good though re- 
peated use of punch-line quotations becomes annoying. He has included 
considerable material on life in the British army and on court intrigue. Vivid 
descriptions of the cutting of Braddock’s road and the long march provide 
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an excellent human interest story. But while the book is full of good narra- 
tive description, the larger setting of the European struggle for empire is 
hardly mentioned. Events are described without any inkling as to their 
significance apart from the immediate human drama. And even there the 
background material obtrudes into the foreground and the main character 
becomes lost in the setting. The book’s major weakness is its failure to 
present the protagonist in sharp perspective. The picture of Braddock is 
fuzzy and unclear; his personality, thoughts and motives are missing. Al- 
though this is a lively and interesting narrative, Braddock himself does 
not come to life. 


Grove City College Larry GARA 


Bibliography of Pennsylvania History. Compiled by Norman B, Wilkinson. 
Edited by S. K. Stevens and Donald H. Kent. (Harrisburg: Pennsyl- 
vania Historical and Museum Commission, 1957. Pp. 826. $7.00.) 


No state has a more colorful, varied or important history than Pennsyl- 
vania, but until now there has been no adequate bibliographical guide to 
its historical writings. In 1946 a bibliography of Writings on Pennsylvania 
History, which included over 6,000 titles published through the year 1942, 
was issued by the Pennsylvania Historial and Museum Commission. In 
planning this work it had the cooperation of bibliographers, librarians, his- 
torians, and historical agencies throughout the state. 

It was hoped from the beginning that it might be possible to publish a 
new and enlarged edition every ten years, and the present volume is the 
second edition to appear under this plan. It includes not only all worth- 
while secondary books, pamphlets, and serial articles published through 1952, 
but adds many primary and secondary titles inadvertently omitted from the 
first edition, bringing the total to 9,198 entries, many of them with ex- 
planatory notes by the best historical students of the state. For example, it 
is a satisfaction to find a note for No. 1905, the Horn Papers, pointing out 
the unreliability of their first two volumes. 

The volume is arranged under four main sections, each with many sub- 
divisions, Section I being devoted to the listing of 160 bibliographical aids. 
Among them is a brief analysis of each volume of the Pennsylvania Archives. 
Section II is the main part of the work, covering the titles from 161 to 
6936, and is divided into two parts: The Colony and The Commonwealth. 
Each half is divided chronologically and each such division is followed by 
topical subdivisions with adequate attention paid to social, economic, and 
religious history as well as to political and military achievements. At the 
end of each period is a list of biographies of its outstanding figures, a 
particularly useful arrangement since it ties the historical events of each 
period to the people who brought them about. 

In Section III Nos. 6937-8249 record the state, county, and town histories 
of Pennsylvania ; 8250-8351 are titles devoted to description, travel and place 
names ; 8352-9001 histories of the various religious denominations and indi- 
vidual churches; and 9002-9121 histories of the state’s military organizations. 
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Section IV completes the volume with a listing, Nos. 9122-9198, of folklore 
tales, legends, poetry, and plays. Though the folk literature is recorded, no 
effort is made to list the output of Pennsylvania’s more distinguished authors, 
though the lives of a few individual writers are recorded. Historical fiction, 
included in the first edition, has been omitted here, perhaps to save space. 
This is unfortunate since many a layman is first attracted to his state’s 
history through the reading of a spirited and accurate historical novel. 

A more serious defect, however, is the omission of all state and county 
atlases, with only nine entries in the index under maps. This is the more 
surprising since the record of county and town histories is so complete, and 
one would expect to find the local atlases there to supplement them. Surely 
maps are history. 

The addition of subject entries to the author index of the first edition is, 
perhaps, the greatest improvement in this edition. This excellent index now 
fills 115 double-column pages, making the bibliography a really important 
tool for the scholar. An occasional omission (no author entry in the index 
for No. 8262, the Voyages of Colbert Maulevrier) is hardly noticed, how- 
ever. The use of bold-faced type for the authors’ names, the principal sub- 
ject entries, and the individual numbers makes the volume easy to use, but 
it is unfortunate that such a fat volume could not have been better bound. 

Though an occasiona! important title like George S. Conover’s Journals 
of the Military Expedition of Major General John Sullivan is omitted, this 
bibliography is remarkably complete for the secondary books, pamphlets, 
and serial articles on the state’s history through 1952, in addition to the 
more important primary histories and biographies. Every school, college, and 
public library in the state, every historian and student of Pennsylvania his- 
tory should have a copy of this excellent guide. It should also be in the 
historical societies, colleges, and larger public libraries throughout the 
country, for the history of Pennsylvania is an important part of the history 
of the nation. 


The New-York Historical Society R. W. G. Var 


Prelude to Independence: The Newspaper War on Britain 1764-1776. By 
Arthur M. Schlesinger. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1958. Pp. 318. 
$6.00.) 


Like his distinguished colleague Lawrence Henry Gipson—also an 
emeritus professor—Dr. Schlesinger is still very much an active scholar 
as witness his latest excellent production, Prelude to Independence. In fact 
this book is a most handsome testimonial to both the persistent historical 
curiosity of the author and his friendship with publisher Alfred A. Knopf. 
Few men have been such staunch supporters of the historical profession as 
Mr. Knopf, and no commercial publisher has more amply demonstrated his 
public spirit in issuing books of high historical merit but low financial re- 
turn. Prelude to Independence will be a source of pleasure and satisfaction 
to both historians and admirers of well-produced books: it enjoys fine 
scholarship (with both a useful bibliography and index) along with some 
of Mr. Knopf’s more handsome packaging. 
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In Prelude to Independence we have a thorough review of the part played 
by the young colonial press in developing opinion favoring American inde- 
pendence. In part the book admittedly overlaps Philip Davidson’s Propa- 
ganda and the American Revolution, published seventeen years ago. To this 
reviewer's taste, both books are to be read with profit, since Dr. Schlesinger 
offers better and more recent historical perspective, while Dr. Davidson 
supplies more color and detail in some areas. It might be noted that Dr. 
Schlesinger feels obliged to explain that he means no criticism of American 
revolutionaries in using the word “propaganda,” which today has achieved 
a certain political notoriety. Yet the evidence adduced bolsters such modern 
overtones, since colonial editors on both sides of the political fence were 
given to tampering with the facts to better present their case. 

Those newspapers which sought impartiality were found distasteful to 
both sides, and were usually forced into bankruptcy or into one of the very 
camps they wished to avoid. The famous John Mein, publisher of the Boston 
Chronicle, was thus eventually forced into the Tory ranks by the fierce 
attacks made by those patriots outraged at Mein’s listing them as self- 
seeking breakers of the non-importation measures they expounded. The at- 
tacks he suffered at the hands of enraged Whigs led Mein to accept 
effective subsidies from the Customs Board, but mob violence forced him to 
flee to England, where George III rewarded him with a paltry £200. 

John Mein was probably the most outstanding of the journalists who sup- 
ported the royal cause, and it is clear that the Whigs had a remarkably 
clear field for their propaganda operations. To sell newspapers there must 
be a purchasing public, and that public is inclined to buy papers favoring 
its own viewpoint. Subsidized Tory newspapers had little chance of success 
when so few people cared to buy their offerings, and when public indifference 
was not fatal, physical violence often was. “Freedom of the press” was to 
be a useful catch phrase only when the patriot press was in danger, and 
several decades passed before freedom and tolerance approached reality. In 
this connection, Dr. Schlesinger offers a rather strange conclusion to his 
book: while observing the restrictive impact of the Sedition Act of 1798 
upon the Bill of Rights’ guarantee of press freedom, he yet seems to identify 
Alexander Hamilton with an interest in the security of the American press. 
rhis is the more curious when one of Dr. Schlesinger’s footnotes indicates 
an awareness of James Morton Smith’s discovery of Hamilton’s persistent 
support for such repressive legislation. (See Smith’s Freedom’s Fetters.) 

However, few will question the author’s claims for the propaganda im- 
portance of the colonial press or its vital role in preparing American opinion 
for the final decision for independence. But particularly interesting to this 
reviewer was the character of some of the propaganda involved. As early 
as 1765 there was published in the Pennsylvania Packet a poem appro- 
priately titled “Oppression,” which had such stanzas as: 


Let Britons, now sunk into tyrants and slaves! 
Submit to be governed by fools and by knaves; 
Not so will their kindred on this side of the sea: 
American Britons will ever be FREE. 
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The rhyme may be good, but more revealing is the frequently expressed 
colonial opinion that England had forgotten her ancient glories and heritage 
of freedom, and now, corrupted and debt-ridden, was a sinking vessel from 
which the uncorrupted freedom-loving Englishman in America should dis- 
associate himself as soon as possible. And equally curious is the character 
of the pseudonyms employed by newspaper writers of the time: “Sydney,” 
“E. Ludlow” (the regicide author of the famed Memoirs), “Marchamont 
Nedham” (the English republican), “Hampden” (who also had ideas about 
taxation), “An American Cato,” and “Independent Whig” (which probably 
came from the names used by Trenchard and Gordon, radical pamphleteers 
of early eighteenth-century England). The cue is constantly taken from the 
heroes of the English struggle against Stuart tyranny in the preceding 
century, and there is evidence of a pervasive historical consciousness of 
English history that substantially illuminates colonial revolutionary thinking. 

As John Adams commented, as late as 1818, “I have no hesitation or 
scruple to say, that the commencement of the reign of George III was the 
commencement of another Stuart’s reign... .” (Works, X, 327.) Most of 
the Whig newspapers operated with a similar lack of hesitation or scruple. 


The Pennsylvania State University H. Trevor CoLsourn 


Alexander Hamilton: Youth to Maturity, 1755-1788. By Broadus Mitchell. 
(New York: Macmillan Company, 1957. Pp. 675. $8.75.) 


Biographers of Alexander Hamilton must take into careful consideration 
the various and contrasting estimates and appraisals that have been made of 
this truly great American. In a foreword to this, the first book of a projected 
two-volume study, Dr. Mitchell softens the paeans of idolatry that have 
been offered to Hamilton and his brilliant accomplishments. The man was 
human after all: he had certain undesirable traits and characteristics that 
should not be ignored. But, on the other hand, sharp exception is taken to 
those who contend, under the guise of “revisionist realism,” that Hamilton 
was a narrow, aristocratic champion of the privileged few. He “was not a 
special pleader for the rich. . . . His only client was the whole country.” 
His object was the creation of a stable republic, and to effect this he used 
the propertied, a compact group “at once influential and manageable.” They 
never used him. This conviction informs the entire book, and we can antic- 
ipate its pervasiveness in the next volume. 

For a long time the irregular and puzzling circumstances of Hamilton’s 
birth have inspired writers, with more imagination than facts, to offer 
bizarre and fanciful explanations. Mitchell discounts these merely by men- 
tioning them and then establishes, in conformity with recent scholarly find- 
ings, that Hamilton was the illegitimate son of an adulterous relationship 
between improvident James Hamilton and the aberrant Rachael Fawcett 
Lavien. This conclusion follows a clinically sober examination of the avail- 
able documents, accompanied by a reminder that such irregularities were 
common in the West Indies in the eighteenth century. The year given for 
Hamilton’s birth is 1755. This is two years earlier than the date often 
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accepted, and if it is conceded, as the evidence seems to warrant, it makes 
his early precocity less startling, but still unusual. It should also qualify the 
awe ordinarily accorded his rapid rise after he arrived here in 1772. He 
was then seventeen years old, not fifteen. At that tender age two years 
would make quite a difference. Nonetheless, the alacrity with which a lad 
without family or fortune was accepted into genteel American society and 
speeded to recognition was astonishing. His brilliance, early maturity of 
mind, and great energy all contributed to success, but without the assistance 
of patrons and friends his path would have been much more difficult. In 
this connection Mitchell has served understanding by carefully listing and 
describing the men who early recognized Hamilton’s promise and furthered 
his advancement. 

Within two years of Hamilton’s arrival here, while at King’s College, 
he began to speak and write in promotion of the colonial cause against 
Britain. Although Mitchell follows his war career in detail, the chapters 
devoted to it are probably the least satisfactory portions of the book. To 
begin with, an attempt is made to classify Hamilton as a “radical con- 
servative, not a revolutionary.” Since no effort is made to define the com- 
ponent terms etymologically or historically, let alone their curious combina- 
tion, the expression remains obscure, if not meaningless. A rapid aside— 
“Perhaps the radical is courageous where the revolutionary is venturesome” 
—clouds rather than clarifies. It would seem that a familiarity with the 
studies of Charles Beard, Merrill Jensen, and John C. Miller—which Mitchell 
undoubtedly possesses—would either preclude such usage or demand a 
lengthy definition to justify it. 

In addition, one wishes that the Revolutionary scene had been set more 
elaborately. Hamilton was a busy actor in that conflict, particularly during 
his years as aide-de-camp to Washington, and although his activities are 
rightly detailed at length, surely space could have been found to say more 
about the events of the Revolution itself. An occasional description of events 
and identification of names that are casually dropped would have gratified 
the general reader and made the Revolution less shadowy. His treatment 
of the “Conway Cabal,” however, is not sketchy. His eventual conclusion, 
that “probably there was no formulated plot against Washington,” is in 
line with the views of Bernhard Knollenberg (Washington and the Revolu- 
| tion) and more recent writers. But having read this, one is puzzled to find 

in the topic sentence of the next paragraph that “the older writings com- 
mend themselves.” The older books, or at least some of them, depicted a 
solid diabolical plot, which Knollenbeg demolished in 1940. 

5 The most stimulating and provocative section of the book deals with the 
post-war years, when Hamilton devoted himself to plans for a strong 
national union. About this general era, 1783-1789—its significance, tendencies, 

\ interpretation and central issues—the author has strong convictions. The 
period apparently was as “critical” as John Fiske said it was. Strangled 
trade, domestic insurrection, border clashes, threatening foreign powers, all 

beset an anemic government that was fast staggering to complete collapse. 

\ The journals of the Old Congresses bear witness to this, and those his- 
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torians who have attempted to “rehabilitate the character of the Articles 
of Confederation and the record of the Continental Congress” are engaged 
in “an unpromising enterprise.” The “wealthy, more successful Americans,” 
the Federalists broadly speaking, were not solely interested in promoting 
their own fortunes. Indeed, “perhaps it is accurate to say that they were 
partisans in the public cause.” 

It is against this interpretive background that Hamilton’s work on behalf 
of a stronger central government is set forth. That nationalism was a 
passion with Hamilton, that it informed his economic and political thinking 
not only in the post-war years but during much of the Revolution, has been 
carefully substantiated. And although his efforts in this regard were un- 
deniably great, one wonders if Mitchell’s claims for his contributions are 
not occasionally overdrawn. For example, there is the implication that 
Hamilton dominated the Annapolis Convention, and that without his presence 
the call for a constitutional convention might not have been issued. This 
despite the fact that although he drafted the famous Annapolis “Address,” 
he was not a member of the committee which prepared it, he was not 
chairman of the Convention, and he was only one in a group that was 
unanimous in the belief that general governmental reform was necessary. 
Again, if Hamilton had not been at the Constitutional Convention in Phila- 
delphia the United States Constitution would have been “more equivocal.” 
His work there “contributed to give the Constitution national, as opposed 
to federative, features, and strength in the central government which the plan 
would have lacked without him.” Is not this claim slightly excessive for 
one who as a part-time member of the Convention proposed an anachronistic 
scheme of government so unrealistic in its comprehension of republicanism 
that it had no chance of acceptance? That he later receded from his quasi 
monarchical proposals is a tribute either to the persuasiveness of his friends 
or to his belated awakening to the realities of American political experience. 


Temple University Harry M. TInKcoM 


The Richardsons of Delaware. With the Early History of the Richardson 
Park Suburban Area. By C. A. Weslager. (Wilmington: The Knebels 
Press, 1957. Pp. 195. $5.) 


The secret of getting local history written is to have a C. A. Weslager 
in every corner of every county. Having produced books on the Indians, 
the mixed bloods, the rivers, the place-names, and the spas of Delaware, 
Mr. Weslager has turned to the history of the Wilmington suburb in 
which he lives for the eighth book he has written in the last fifteen years. 
The Richardsons of Delaware is the history of a Quaker family and of the 
lands they held on the north bank of the Christina River, southwest of 
Wilmington. The author goes back beyond the Richardsons to earlier 
Finnish, Swedish, and Dutch settlers, and forward past the Richardsons to 
suburban realtors. 

To Pennsylvanians the interest of this book is that it portrays a segment 
of society in an area which, though politically severed from Pennsylvania 
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since the seventeenth century, is socially and economically part of the 
neighborhood of Philadelphia. The progress from Finnish miller to Quaker 
merchant to German butcher to modern realtor is a tale that could be 
retold at many places within the periphery of Philadelphia’s influence. The 
Richardsons intermarried with families bearing such distinctly “Phila- 
delawarean” names as Morris, Shipley, Bayard, Finney, Armstrong, Peters, 
Reeve, Latimer, Tatnall, Ashton, Waln, Spackman, Wood, Hodgson, 
Warner, Bringhurst, Bellah, and Bancroft. 

Besides carefully searching wills and deeds, the author has uncovered 
correspondence, examined buildings, and recorded reminiscences of the 
Richardson Park area, including the old Dupont Landing for shipping gun- 
powder, nearby. His book is profusely illustrated with photographs, draw- 
ings, and maps. 


University of Delaware Joun A. MUNROE 


Outpost on the Wabash, 1787-1791; Letters of Brigadier General Josiah 
Harmar and Major John Francis Hamtramck. Edited by Gayle Thorn- 
brough. (Indianapolis: Indiana Historical Society, 1957. Pp. 305. $2.50.) 

For those who like their history straight this documentary portrayal will 
be reassuring. It presents definitively the American view of the first effort 
to extend the authority of the United States to the area that was to become 
Indiana. That the effort was ineffectual is appallingly evident. 

The collection opens and closes with evidences of American desperation. 
In June, 1787, Lieutenant Colonel Harmar was at the rapids of the Ohio 
(Louisville) preparing to execute the Congressional mandate ordering the 
“dispossessing a body of men who have in a lawless and unauthorized manner 
taken possession of post St. Vincents in defiance of the .. . authority of the 
United States.” In June, 1791, Major Hamtramck reported that the Indians 
of the upper Wabash and Maumee valleys were, with English support from 
Detroit, “determined to make a stand” against the pending invasion by 
General Arthur St. Clair. In other words, in 1787, there was near anarchy 
at Vincennes resulting from the landgrabbing filibuster of George Rogers 
Clark, and four years later the American army in the Old Northwest was 
recoiling from one defeat (Harmar’s in 1790) and was on the threshold of 
another (St. Clair’s in 1791). 

American impotence was evidenced by the building of Hamtramck’s feeble 
Fort Knox (140 troops in August, 1790), and further by Indian raids on 
supply details, troop desertions, pay-roll chiseling among the officers, migra- 
tion of the French to Spanish territory, and the failure of army contractors 
to abide by their commitments. At Kaskaskia the citizens reported, “The 
name of an American among them [the Indians] is a disgrace. .. .” 

The editor has prepared an adequate introduction. It is heartening to be 
able to check the many locations which are referred to on the map prepared 
by Pierre H. Boulle. There is a reproduction of a drawing showing the 
plan of Fort Knox in 1788, taken from the original in the Indiana Historical 
Society Library. The index is satisfactory. 


University of Toledo RANDOLPH C. DowNeEs 
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Johnstown: The Day the Dam Broke. By Richard O’Connor. (Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1957. Pp. 255. $3.95.) 


We have had The Day Lincoln Was Shot, A Night to Remember about 
the sinking of the Titanic, and A Day of Infamy about the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. Johnstown: The Day the Dam Broke is the latest but undoubtedly 
not the last of these recapitulations in book form of great disasters which 
were highly newsworthy at the time. The elements which made them news- 
worthy still fascinate; hence the books. 

Mr. O’Connor, a journalist turned author, has recounted the history of 
the dam on the South Fork of the Little Conemaugh River, and what 
happened when it gave way during a season of heavy rain in the late spring 
of 1889. The dam, near the summit of the Alleghenies, had originally been 
built by the state to supply water for one of the canals of the Pennsylvania 
Portage and Canal System. The system was sold to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road which in turn sold the dam and the lake, the largest artificial lake in 
the country at that time, to the South Fork Hunting and Fishing Club, a 
summer resort of Pittsburgh millionaries. 

The state, then the railroad, and finally the clubmen neglected the earthen 
dam poised above Johnstown. There was no discharge pipe or overflow 
because the club members did not want fish to escape. The townspeople of 
bustling Johnstown and surrounding boroughs often speculated about the 
dam’s breaking, but assumed that local industrial interests with property in 
the way of a potential flood would keep an eye on the ancient dam. Their 
misplaced confidence cost many lives. 

The lower part of the city was already flooded from the rains which 
filled the reservoir and eventually burst the dam on May 31, 1889. There 
had been warnings of a sort, but such alarms had been heard before and 
most residents of Johnstown turned deaf ears to presumed false alarms. 
The came the awesome, paralyzing terror which the loosed forces of nature 
can command—in this case, millions of tons of water and debris crashing 
down a narrow valley, sweeping away an entire yard of railroad trains as 
if they were playthings. The author has recaptured the impressions and 
emotions of the disaster: the twenty-year-old girl remembering with dismay 
how the dirty waters spoiled her new white kid shoes; the lone occupant 
of the jail vainly trying to save himself by throwing his coat around the 
bars of a high window in order to pull himself above the rising water; 
the tragedy, heroism, shock, cowardice, and awful caprice during the fifty 
minutes that the wall of water roared down the valley. 

To the horror of flood was added fire. A great stone railroad bridge 
acted as a kind of second dam, permitting the water to flow on, but piling 
up a mountain of debris which could not get under the bridge: houses, 
barns, trees, railroad cars, rails, barbed wire, and machinery, a tangled 
mass which caught fire and burned for three days, killing many victims 
trapped in the wreckage. All told, the flood claimed 2,500 lives with 900 
more missing. 

Within a few hours, newspapermen and relief officials began to arrive, 
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and on their heels amateur photographers, religious crackpots, and morbid 
thrill seekers and souvenir hunters. The railroads organized excursion trains 
of sightseers to the disaster scenes until requested not to do so by harried 
city officials. 

What is the value of a book like this to the historian or serious stu- 
dent? More important than the chronicle of the event itself is the slice of 
social history that it affords. As a by-product of the main account we see 
the tensions engendered by immigration and industrialization. In the days 
after the flood, wild stories circulated and were played up in the nation’s 
press to the effect that “foreigners” were looting bodies and had to be 
restrained by lynch mobs of outraged citizens. The lurid stories, which 
slandered entire ethnic groups, were quite groundless. 

One gets a vivid picture of the importance of the railroads in this period. 
There is also an interesting look at the colorful working press, from Richard 
Harding Davis on down. And the virtually unassailable position of the 
millionaire club members is made clear. Although their neglect of the dam 
had been a major contributing factor to the disaster, Henry Clay Frick, 
Andrew W. Mellon, and other club members were never sued, although 
the New York Times suggested that they might be tried for manslaughter. 
There was considerable public outcry when it was learned that the two 
above-named men between them contributed less than $7,000 of the three 
million dollars in relief funds raised. 

The book is short and could have been shorter; there is material on the 
Homestead strike (p. 36) and on Dickens’ tour of America (p. 32) which 
is extraneous. Bohemians and Czechs are listed as two different nationalities 
(p. 21), which of course they are not. In discussing the ethnic make-up 
of Johnstown, census figures might profitably have been consulted. We are 
told almost nothing of the organization and financing of relief work by 
volunteers in cities like Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. There is no mention 
of the relationship between Johnstown’s recurrent floods and nineteenth 
century farming practices. But these are not glaring faults; the book was 
not written for historians. 

There are some highly dramatic photos in the book and a useful map. 
The type is large and easy to read. There are no footnotes and only a 
skimpy bibliography which does include, however, the authoritative study 
of the flood by the engineer-historian John Bach McMaster. If the author 
was aware of the possible parallel between Johnstown, which dismissed the 
possibility that the dam would ever burst, and our own world living under 
the bomb, he gives no indication. He does not need to. 


University of Pittsburgh Hucu G. CLeLanp 


The Liberal Arts College: A Chapter in American Cultural History. By 
George P. Schmidt. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 
1957. Pp. 310. $6.00.) 

While many persons have studied particular colleges and phases of liberal 
arts education in America, few have attempted an inclusive, comprehensive 
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history of the whole subject. With decided success Dr. George Schmidt, 
professor of history at Douglass College, New Brunswick, has undertaken 
such a study, and both the scholar and layman are indebted to him. 

Since it was impossible to examine in detail eight hundred liberal arts 
colleges, the author carefully selected institutions whose histories illuminate 
the progress of higher education. While the University of Pennsylvania is 
mentioned a number of times, other Pennsylvania colleges receive only 
casual reference. 

With wit, charm, and discrimination, he has surveyed developments since 
the founding of Harvard. His approach is mainly topical. Interesting 
chapters describe the founding of the first colleges in the wilderness, the 
influence of religion, and the transformation of female seminaries into 
women’s colleges. Tribute is paid to such giants as Eliphalet Nott, president 
of Union College, Timothy Dwight of Yale, and Charles W. Eliot of 
Harvard. Sensible chapters discuss Dewey versus Hutchins, and academic 
freedom. Social issues, such as chapel, fraternities, and dancing are not over- 
looked. Probably the first “panty raid” in American history was an in- 
vasion of a woman’s dormitory at the University of Wisconsin in 1899 
by a group of male paraders in night shirts. 

The volume is very quotable. President Andrew D. White of Cornell 
remarked in 1873 in response to a challenge for a football game, “I will 
not permit thirty men to travel four hundred miles merely to agitate a bag 
of wind.” The author compares American college architecture to the rings 
of the giant redwood trees, with the “fat and lean years” being recorded in 
colonial Georgian through Greek revival to the red-brown arches and slit 
windows of Henry Hobson Richardson, to the Tudor Gothic of Ralph 
Adams Cram, the second round of pink-and-white Georgian, and finally the 
severe “functional” glass-and-concrete structures of the present. Just as 
the early college was similar to the old-time general store, with its wares 
few and its president the storekeeper, the modern university is like a de- 
partment store in variety of offerings, and like the federal Department of 
Defense in complexity of organization. 

The footnotes are as fruitful reading as the text and contain interesting 
tables on the ratio of faculty to students, enrollment, and degrees. In addi- 
tion, they reveal research in primary sources and much reading in the 
literature on liberal arts colleges. Dr. Schmidt’s volume will be pleasing 
both to the professional educator and to the general reader. It will be useful 
as a textbook or as supplementary reading in education courses. His work 
is scholarly, and presented in an extremely readable manner. Writers of 
doctoral theses and educational monographs could profit by studying his style. 


Otterbein College Harotp B. Hancock 


Labor and the New Deal. Edited by Milton Derber and Edwin Young. 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1957. Pp. 393. $6.) 

Labor and the New Deal is a series of essays by twelve distinguished 

economists of the University of Wisconsin and the Institute of Labor and 
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Industrial Relations of the University of Illinois. As justification for the 
book, the editors begin their foreword with the statement: “Almost a quarter 
of a century has elapsed since the dramatic ‘100 days’ which launched 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s ‘New Deal.’ Although the depression decade left 
a permanent impress on the segment of our population now over the age of 
thirty-five, for the younger millions who are pouring through our colleges 
and into our factories and offices the New Deal is little more than a 
historical name. Yet there is hardly an aspect of current economic life 
which has not been profoundly influenced by the events of the 1930's, and 
none perhaps as profoundly as the labor movement and labor relations.” 

The first essay concerns the expansion and growth of the labor move- 
ment during the New Deal, and few readers will disagree with Mr. Derber’s 
assertion that that was the most significant fact in labor’s history during 
the decade of the nineteen thirties. There are other essays on the split in 
the labor movement (Edwin Young), the impact of the political left 
(Bernard Karsh and Phillips L. Garman), the significance of the Wagner 
Act (R. W. Fleming), the New Deal’s sensitivity to labor interests (Murray 
Edelman), the protective labor legislation that was enacted (Elizabeth 
Brandeis), labor and social security (Edwin E. Witte), management's 
policies toward unionism (Richard C. Wilcock), collective bargaining de- 
velopments (Doris E. Pullman and L. Reed Tripp), and a final summa- 
tion by Selig Perlman. 

The essays are not all of equal literary merit, but ali are valuable sources 
of information. The book, in fact, speaks with the voice of authority, for 
most of the essayists played major parts in labor’s history during the years 
of the New Deal. That does not mean that there will be universal agree- 
ment with what the writers say. The burning controversies that blazed dur- 
ing the thirties will be stirred in the minds of some again, but a unique 
contribution of the volume is that here, after the New Deal has become 
“little more than a historical name,” are the views of outstanding indi- 
viduals who in some instances helped shape the profoundly influential events 
of the thirties. 

Both the editors and the University of Wisconsin Press are to be com- 
mended for compiling and publishing such a helpful book. It will prove to 
be exceedingly useful to teachers and to students, and it deserves a larger 
reading than it will probably receive from Americans in general. 


Temple University James A. BARNES 
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